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“I’m A telephone installer and I like to be 
busy. A good many people are calling up 
these days and saying they would like to 
have a telephone put in. 

“Often they will make an appointment 
and it’s my job to be there on the dot. The 
company is a stickler for that. More than 
97% of the appointments made with sub- 
scribers are now met at the exact time 
requested. We’re trying to do even better 
than that. 

“Seems to me it’s something worth 
while— putting in a telephone. People 


BELL 


always seem happier when I tell them they 
are connected and everything is O.K. 
Especially if they have been without the 
telephone for a little while. Most every- 
body says the same thing—‘We missed it.’ 

“Well, I hope it keeps up. It means a 
lot to have a telephone in the house and 
it means a lot to us fellows who work for 
the telephone company.” 





The Bell System employs a total of 270,000 men 
and women. They are your friends and neigh- 
bors. Good business for the telephone company 
is a sign of prosperity in the country. 


TELEPHONE 
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SSE ERT ORR PER Re crannies Lape gnt s 


Mussolini goes to war in Europe’s familiar struggle for 
colonial empire, and the League of Nations tries to hold him back. 
Meanwhile Uncle Sam takes an opposite step in freeing the Filipinos. 
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WitH Concress dispersed and the 
President healthfully basking in Pa- 
cific sunshine, business activities took 
appreciable advantage of the “breath- 
ing spell”. But political dates are fixed 
and frequent, and worst of all are the 
multiplying taxes that bristle all along 
the pathway of industry and com- 
merce, as they strive to regain sol- 
vency and achieve full recovery. Good 
citizens hate to indulge the unpleasant 
thought that an irrepressibly meddle- 
some government, interfering every- 
where, plunging and lunging like a 
rudderless vessel in fog and storm, has 
become the chief obstacle and menace, 
while normal and orderly traffic seeks 
to move safely again in familiar 
courses. Business is eager to find 
Uncle Sam restored to sanity, sailing 
the ship of state with fewer land- 
lubbers and fools in the crew. 

November 5 brings local elections 
here and there—a governor to be 
chosen on party lines in Kentucky, a 
struggle to win back Republican con- 
trol of the New York legislature, and 
many -less conspicuous contests. Be- 
fore Congress adjourned, the reaction 
against the Democratic policies was 
admittedly nation-wide. However, the 
spending of five billion dollars in 
every county and locality—$12,000,000 
in each congressional district—has had 
marked effect. The anti-Democratic 
reaction has hardly yet reached down 
to the rank and file of several million 
beneficiaries. 

But the Administration itself has 
begun, seemingly for the first time, 
to show serious apprehension. It 
would like to bring federal activities 
back within their proper limit, and 


let the states care for their own peo- 4 , | | 
ple. Its extravagance has been colos- Italy’s dictator, rather than her king or parliament, 


sal and the results pitiably meager MUSSOLIN|  ssumes responsibility for military conquest in Ethi- 
when compared with expenditures. opia and also jor defiance of the League of Nations. 
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For the present, politics must be 
served and the Democratic cause 
must be tided over the hazards of 
next year. Then, if we understand 
the tentative program, a_ second 
Roosevelt administration will invoke 
the shades of Grover Cleveland, pro- 
claim emergency measures an out- 
lived thing of the past, and aim at 
business prosperity, with balanced 
budgets, reduced bureaucracies, and 
policies of retrenchment and _ thrift. 
Already we find a wholesome Demo- 
cratic revulsion against overhauling 
the Constitution to save the collec- 
tivistic nationalism of the Frankfurter 
statute-writers. It is no longer the 
fashion among Democratic leaders to 
sneer at the federal courts. 


Campaign Issues 


With the tragic removal of Huey 
Long, it has been only too easy for 
the President and Mr. Farley to ab- 
sorb the remnants of proposed third- 
party movements. In addition to the 
major and minor outlays of the PWA 
and WPA, the states west of the 
Mississippi have been and still are 
receiving a golden flood of wealth 
from the lavish bounty of the AAA. 
The President was hailed with en- 
thusiasm as he journeyed across the 
land, the acclaim reaching its high 
points as he spoke at Boulder Dam 
and in California. He returns in good 
spirits, feeling that the West has not 
repudiated the New Deal. 

Congress will reassemble in the 
first week of January, only two 
months hence. Business interests will 
not welcome its uncertain perform- 
ances and its hostile investigations. 
But the Courts will be testing meas- 
ures already enacted, and better days 
may reasonably be expected. 








Tecla Hawariate (left), Ethiopia’s spokesman in the League of Nations, and Baron Pompeo 
Aloisi, who pleaded well the Italian cause both to the League and to the world in general. 








In its remaining year, therefore, the 
Democratic administration will be 
chiefly concerned with its own fu- 
ture. It cannot do much more to 
frighten business, although very little 
time is left in which it can do any- 
thing to justify the claims made for 
its efforts to aid employment and the 
restoration of normal conditions. 

This at least may be said for 
the Democratic administration: if it 
should fail to win endorsement at the 
polls next year it would have brought 
about its own defeat. The Republi- 
can party as a whole has not yet 
found a basis for concerted and con- 
vincing action, in the face of the 
issues that are presented by various 
groups and individual spokesmen. 

Colonel Knox, of Chicago, presents 
views to our readers in this number 
that have the ring of courage, while 
they show gleams of superior intelli- 
gence. If any Republican leaders ex- 
pect to sweep the polls next fall by 
endorsing the New Deal policies, they 
will be disillusioned. For example, 
if the country intends to continue the 
processing taxes, with the policies of 
crop restriction, it will naturally pre- 
fer to have Mr. Roosevelt and his 
present administrators carry on the 
work. It will not feel any interest 
whatsoever in the candidacy of a 
shilly-shally Republican New Dealer 
who will be seeking western votes on 
one pretext and eastern votes on 
another. Ina second term Mr. Roose- 
velt might show himself as conserva- 
tive as any of his predecessors. He 
would be intensely anxious to justify 
his first term by boosting pros- 
perity, adjusting outlays and checking 
further growth of the public debt. 

In short, the Republicans have no 
possible chance except as they take 
their stand upon uncompromising 
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principles. Already the Democrats 
are less jaunty about their notion 
that they can destroy confidence in 
the higher courts and break down the 
states for the sake of bad legislation 
prepared by theorists and experi- 
mentalists. 


Italy in Conquest 


It is probably true that foreign 
wars have a tendency to strengthen 
the position of an American adminis- 
tration. But we are not asked to 
swap horses this November; and the 
foreign situation must at least have 
changed radically within a few weeks. 
President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull have rightly interpreted the de- 
termination of the United States to 
take no courses that would lead this 
country away from the status of neu- 
trality. Americans are opposed to 
war, but they have no divine mission 
to interfere in the colonial rivalries 
that are responsible for the present 
situation in Africa. 

Several months have elapsed since 
Mussolini, speaking with unques- 
tioned responsibility for Italy’s official 
decisions, announced to the world 
that Italy was proceeding to make 
military conquest of Ethiopia. The 
passage of troops and of military ma- 
terial through the Suez Canal and the 
Red Sea was not concealed in any 
way. On the contrary, every step in 
the mobilization of Italy’s forces, and 
their transport to the points on the 
African coast from which they were 
to advance in due time, was pro- 
claimed with the most impressive 
publicity. | Mussolini’s statements, 
taken in conjunction with Italian ac- 
tivities, would have been construed 
as a declaration of war if directed 
against a European power. 
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LEAGUERS 


It would seem historically proper, 
therefore, to regard the war as dating 
from Italy’s official statement of plans 
and purposes. The military activities 
had constituted war in the meaning 
of international law, when accom- 
panied by such unqualified statements 
as those made by Mussolini. 

In the case of Ethiopia (this being 
the official name for the country pop- 
ularly called Abyssinia) protection 
was accorded to Italian consuls and 
to the diplomatic representatives of 
Italy at the capital, Addis Ababa. 
The Ethiopians were hoping against 
hope that the League of Nations 
would find a way to prevent actual 
fighting; and they were behaving 
with a forbearance and prudence that 
the imperial governments of Europe 
have never shown in their treatment 
of feeble or backward peoples. 

It is fifty years since Italy at a 
favorable moment in the varying for- 
tunes of Abyssinia seized possession 
of the coastal strip known as Eritrea. 
This was done with consent of the 
British government, which long ago 
began ‘to exercise the assumed right 
to allow other European powers to 
take and hold such parts of the Afri- 
can continent as the British them- 
selves, for one reason or another, 
thought that their own empire should 
abstain from annexing. About forty- 
five years ago the Italians claimed a 
protectorate over the whole of Abys- 
sinia by virtue of a treaty of alliance 
made with the ruler, Menelek. 

But Menelek himself repudiated the 
arrangement, and put an end to the 
Italian claims by an overwhelming 
defeat of Italian troops at Adowa. 
This battle was in 1896; and a treaty 
was at once made which left Abys- 
sinia independent, but which con- 
ceded to the Italians the privilege of 
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permanent occupation in Eritrea—an 
extensive coastal area that lay be- 
tween what remained of Ethiopia and 
the Red Sea. The world at large had 
known little of the history of this 
rugged portion of eastern Africa; but 
the present claims and aggressive ac- 
tivities of Italy cannot be understood 
unless some care is given to a study 
of Italy’s interest in the colonial ex- 
ploitation of Africa, not merely since 
1885, but for a much longer period. 

The Italians are natural colonizers 
and builders. They love land, and 
know how to reclaim and utilize it. 
They are a proliféc race, with a grow- 
ing sense of destiny unfulfilled. Mus- 
solini’s regimentation of the Italian 
people is extending from infancy to 
old age. They are in array to make 
a wider place for themselves, with- 
out losing their nationality. 


Status Quo Forever? 


The French and English would be 
glad to let the world settle down, 
with no further disturbance of politi- 
cal areas. This is because their re- 
spective empires already include all 
that they can possibly hope to gov- 
ern, and to exploit for economic 
purposes. From the standpoint of 
-these two empires, the World War 
was fought for their security. The 
League of Nations was formed in or- 
der that the world at large might be 
committed to the doctrine that gov- 
ernments should keep what they had 
acquired, regardless of the means— 
earlier or later—by which they had 
taken possession of the various parts 
of their so-called possessions. 

The Italians had helped England 
and France to destroy Germany as a 
naval and military power and to 
hamper Germany’s economic recov- 
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Edouard Benes of Czechoslovakia (left), president of the League Assembly; Pierre Laval 
(middle), Premier of France; and Sir Samuel Hoare, Great Britain’s Foreign Minister. 


ery. But Italy contends that her re- 
wards had been relatively small. 

The population of France is at a 
standstill. Furthermore, France has 
a remarkably well-balanced economic 
life within her own European domain. 
She wishes to retain colonial posses- 
sions for a variety of reasons relating 
to her prestige and to the strength of 
her position at home, but she could 
let them go if the whole world were 
organized on the basis of security. 

In such case France could control 
her share of commerce, through the 
voluntary movements of international 
trade. Including Alsace-Lorraine, 
France now has a total population 
of about 42,000,000. This includes 
perhaps 3,000,000 aliens resident in 
France for employment, a consider- 
able majority of whom are Italians. 
The French population is half urban 
and half rural. France can produce 
from her own soil most of the food 
supply needed by the entire popula- 
tion. In exchange for tea, coffee and 
certain foreign articles, she has wine 
and other special products to export. 
Visitors constitute a large and con- 
stant source of national revenue. 

In short, the French seek to admin- 
ister their outlying domains with 
thrift and prudence, and with regard 
for the habits and customs of native 
populations. Their chief concern is 
for peace and security within their 
own present European boundaries. 
They are much more anxious to have 
the good will and coéperation of Italy 
in maintaining the European status 
quo than they are to thwart Italy’s 
ambition to possess, administer and 
develop colonies in Africa. This is a 
perfectly understandable position. 

The British situation is a wholly 
different one. Population continues 
to grow steadily, and it now exceeds 





that of France, although in the middle 
of the last century France had twice 


as many people as Great Britain. In. 


the island of Great Britain alone 
there are now about 46,000,000 people 
—a gain of 3,000,000 since 1921. They 
are far more dependent than France 
upon the outside world for food, and 
for the materials which industries re- 
quire in the processes that give em- 
ployment to millions of people in 
England, Scotland and Wales. While 
the British government cannot forego 
economic prosperity as a national aim, 
it may be said that British statesmen 
are no longer actuated by the jingo 
spirit of conquest and domination. 

There are, of course, some supercil- 
ious die-hard imperialists left in 
England. But the British people as 
a whole hate war, and have accepted 
the idea of a gradual and peaceful 
evolution of the empire. So much 
attention was attracted to Italy’s 
challenging proposals to carry fire 
and sword into Ethiopia, and to pos- 
sess that coveted region in the spirit 
of Joshua’s smashing conquest of the 
Promised Land, that few newspaper 
readers were aware that the British 
themselves were then fighting with 
an army of 30,000 men on the Af- 
ghanistan frontier of India. Empires 
have ragged fringes; and the business 
of running them requires watchful 
effort by colonial authorities. 


League Failures 


A few so-called great powers have 
for years been going to Geneva drag- 
ging their imperial claims after them, 
and scheming to make the League of 
Nations a subordinate agency for the 
safeguarding of their widespread in- 
terests, or for the admission of their 
claims to do this and that. Japan 
withdrew because the League took 
the British and French view of im- 
perial interests in Asia, rather than 
the Japanese view of practical con- 
ditions. Germany withdrew on the 
ground that armament equality was 
denied by her former rivals in the 
game of empire. Japan did not hesi- 
tate. She set the example of a reso- 
lute pursuit of her own objects. The 
League disapproved, but took no 
steps to make disapproval count. 

As a result Japan gained prestige, 
while League influence was corre- 
spondingly weakened. Encouraged 
by this failure at Geneva to affect in 
any manner the Japanese program 
in Manchukuo and China, Germany 
has been re-arming herself without 
restraint. She has been building air- 
planes and training large armies. 
Also, the Hitler government has made 
a treaty with England by the terms 
of which Germany is accorded the 
right to build and maintain a navy 
bearing a 35 per cent ratio to the size 


and strength of the British fleet. In 
reaching this agreement England 
usurps the collective authority, and 
joins the Reich in palpable violation 
of the Versailles Treaty. 

In view of conditions in the Medi- 
terranean, England late in September 
announced plans for a great expan- 
sion of her naval equipment. This 
results in an automatic increase of 
Germany’s naval power as authorized 
by Great Britain. Berlin and Lon- 
don are now on excellent terms; and 
Germany, like Japan, is claiming that 
withdrawal from the League brought 
gains of immense value. 

From the beginning of the present 
Ethiopian project, Italy has declared 
that nothing would be allowed to in- 
terrupt or even to modify her plans. 
The pretense that Italy was threat- 
ened by the Ethiopians and was act- 
ing defensively was brought forward 
for the sake of diplomatic etiquette, 
but could not be taken seriously. 
Mussolini at first was not much con- 
cerned about the League, but he was 
profoundly anxious about the inten- 
tions of the British government. He 
protested against the massing. of Brit- 
ish warships at Gibraltar, Malta and 
the Suez Canal; but he was deter- 
mined to avoid a war with England, 
while resolved upon making his Afri- 
can conquest an accomplished fact. 

The case of Ethiopia has been 
presented to the world with skill and 
consistency; and Mussolini knew that 
the League could not well ignore the 
appeals of Haile Selassie without 
stultifying itself. The moral author- 
ity of the League is best represented 
by conspicuously able men who go 
to Geneva as representatives of the 
smaller countries. Their voices com- 
pelled the League to respect its own 
position and to take some stand. 
France, through the efforts of Laval, 
tried in vain to find some point of 
compromise between the public opin- 
ion of the world, as expressed by 
statesmen from the _ non-imperial 
countries, and the policies of those 
who sought to placate Mussolini for 
their own complicated reasons. But 
English opinion was so united in dis- 
approval of Mussolini’s adventure that 
France could not avoid going at least 
part way with London. 


A committee reported to the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations on Mon- 
day, October 7, that there was 
undisputed evidence of actual warfare. 
Italian forces had several days ear- 
lier invaded Ethiopian territory; and 
the Italian military movements were 
in clear violation of specified sections 
of the covenant of the League. 

It was well enough understood in 
advance that the League would seek 
to avoid taking military measures to 
restrain Italy; but it was expected 
that disapproval would be shown by 
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a certain minimum program relating 
to trade and business intercourse. 
Italy had announced in advance that 
things of this kind would be endured 


with “discipline”. There were sev- 
eral countries so placed as regards 
markets that they would presumably 
punish themselves more than they 
would punish Italy if they cut off the 
ordinary movement of commodities. 
It was regarded as almost inevitable 
that the League machinery would 
move slowly, with fifty-seven gov- 
ernments to be consulted. 


The World Is Shocked 


On the face of the enterprise, the 
ruthlessness of the Italian decision to 
acquire Ethiopia by war and to make 
that country a permanent Italian 
colony shocked the civilized world. 
This was largely because of the pre- 
vious renunciation by all govern- 
ments, including that of Italy, of war 
as an instrument of policy. If Italians 
could have been properly invited to 
invest their experience, capital, and 
energetic labor in developing the re- 
sources of Ethiopia, there could have 
been no objection. 


Every thoughtful person knows that 
races and nations are not distributed 
on any final plan. Many changes lie 
in the future. The great problem is 
to find out how changes can be made 
without injustice, and without the 
horror of modern warfare. 


Perhaps a hundred years hence the 
colonial system in Africa will have 
outlived its possibilities, and the 
native races will undoubtedly have 
assumed control of their own darkest 
continent. Mr. Lothrop Stoddard 
writes on the race question in this 
number of the Review, and our read- 
ers will find his timely article of 
absorbing interest. The existing 
system of European colonies in Africa 
must justify itself, henceforth, not 
merely upon rights obtained by con- 
quest but chiefly upon its usefulness 
in practical ways. Its greatest ser- 
vice has consisted in the application of 
health measures, and in the improve- 
ment of human conditions. 


The most critical problems of war, 
peace, and civilization are not those 
that are to be found in Asia, Africa, 
or the Western Hemisphere. Rather, 
they are the problems of discordant 
Europe. We were so_ unfortunate 
almost twenty years ago as to allow 
ourselves through weakness, igno- 
rance and the wiles of propaganda to 
be drawn into the vortex of mid- 
European strife. It is natural that 
there should be widespread popular 
fear in ‘the United States lest the 
same thing should happen again. For 
that reason, Congress before adjourn- 
ment adopted legislation intended to 
lessen the danger of our drifting— 
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through the evil magic of witch doc- 
tors who create popular hysteria— 
into external conflict, somehow or 
somewhere. Particularly we are to 
avoid selling munitions to belliger- 
ents, and we are to take precautions 
against becoming involved in transac- 
tions that might affect our neutrality. 


Our Neutrality 


President Roosevelt, who was in 
Pacific waters, making a slow pis- 
catorial vacation return from his 
western trip by way of the Panama 
Canal, issued a proclamation on 
October 5, applying the requirements 
of-the Act of Congress to the facts of 
an- admitted outbreak of war in 
Africa. The action was to some ex- 
tent misconstrued in European circles. 
Evidently there was no intention on 
the President’s part to anticipate the 
League of Nations in making gestures 
of any kind. The President was 
simply taking the course mapped out 
for him by recent legislation. 

Mr. Clapper, as one of the journal- 
ists who accompanied President 
Roosevelt on his western trip, turns 
from domestic politics this month to 
a presentation for our readers of the 
attitude of Congress and the adminis- 
tration toward the issues of peace 
and war beyond seas. As a nation we 
are fortunate in having no axes to 
grind in these controversies of the 
other hemisphere. Nor have we any 
responsibilities about them. Our dan- 
ger lies in a morbid exercise of self- 
consciousness about other people’s 
affairs, and in an unwholesome and 
fatuous idea that we have some high 
mission to set the world aright. 

Plain, everyday people in Europe 
still have confidence in American 
decency and kindliness. But those 
experienced and patriotic Americans 
who understand Europe are aware 
that officials of the British, French, 
and other leading governments think 
of the United States only as a place 
where great resources may be drawn 
upon, and where government is 
run usually by susceptible amateurs, 
but also sometimes by grafters and 
demagogues. They take it for granted, 
therefore, that the American nation— 
always self-righteously announcing 
that it will take no reward for help- 
ing to make the world safe for democ- 
racy—can still be worked profitably 
by confidence-men. 

Congress, instinctively, is aware of 
dangers from these European confi- 
dence-men, disguised as friendly dip- 
lomatists, who tell our ambassadors 
and our executive administration how 
to behave in the company of their 
more experienced betters. Senator 
Hiram Johnson, perhaps, has this in- 
stinctive dread more acutely devel- 
oped than any other man in public 
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life. The recent legislation at Wash- 
ington about neutrality may not have 
been highly intelligent. It showed, 
however, that the burnt child dreads 
fire. Congress did not believe, if the 
truth were told, that the executive 
administration, with its network of 
representatives abroad, had common 
sense enough to play an American 
game in the face of foreign diplomacy. 

Seemingly we do not know how to 
take part in the affairs of the world 
through codperation, and we have not 
quite enough American patriotism to 
trust ourselves in the development 


By R. C. Bowman, in the Minneapolis ““Tribune’ 


This cartoon of 34 years ago finds confirmation in the 
inauguration of the first Filipino President in 1935 


and use of our strength. Thus a con- 
fused and shallow-minded public is 
willing to support an American navy, 
but afraid to give that navy strength 
enough to be a decisive factor in 
keeping the world’s peace in critical 
times. We are throwing away bil- 
lions of dollars through the meddle- 
some assumption at Washington of 
relief functions that belong to the 
states. Meanwhile, we have been 
vainly trying to persuade highly mil- 
itarized empires to save a little money 
for us by reducing naval strength on 
the cheese-paring plan. 


Uncle Sam Leaves the Philippines 


Long ago we could have saved 
money by reducing our navy to a 
minimum for coast-wise protection. 
Otherwise we should have made it 
strong enough to render the pacific 
views of the United States an impres- 
sive thing in two directions. First, 
a strong American navy would have 
had its sobering influence upon the 
empire-grabbers, and would have 
saved us money in the end. Second, 
it would have been reassuring to 
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forty smaller countries, all of which 
have confidence in the United States. 

The withdrawal of the United 
States from the Philippines will be 
of doubtful advantage to half the 
population of that archipelago; but 
when considered as an object lesson 
it may have some value. 

We should not have become in- 
volved in such an un-American 
scheme as the acquisition of the Phil- 
ippine Islands by conquest but for 









the subtleties of European diplomacy. 
The object of our war with Spain 
thirty-seven years ago was to break 
a three-year deadlock in Cuba that 
had become an unbearable nuisance 
to us and a scandal everywhere. In 
going to the aid of Cuban insurgents 
fighting for their independence, we 
declared by act of Congress that we 
would never annex this neighboring 
island. Nobody dreamed that we 
would within a few months discover 
that we had annexed the remote and 
unknown Philippine Islands. | We 
could discover a scientist or two who 
had previously visited the Philip- 
pines, looking for strange plants or 
animals. But until Dewey met and 
demolished the Spanish fleet at Ma- 
nila to safeguard Hawaii and our 
Pacific coast against attack, our people 
probably knew less about ‘the Philip- 
pines than about any other inhabited 
portion of the earth’s surface. 


Motives in 1898 


It had been supposed by our good 
friends, the Japanese, that we would 
take future care of Cuba and the 
West Indies, and would be quite will- 
ing to have them see that Spanish 
misrule should never again disturb 
Filipino tranquillity. But Germany, 
also, had set covetous eyes upon this 
Asiatic archipelago. Moreover, the 
great British station of Hong-Kong 
lay just opposite on the coast of 
China. With their vast imperial in- 
terests further to the southward, 
from Singapore to the Australasian 
continent, our British friends (and 
confidential advisers) were loathe to 
see the Philippines added to the new 
but dangerously ambitious empire of 
Germany. 

Neither did British imperial states- 
manship like the idea of further ad- 
vances by the Japanese, who had 
already made conquest of Formosa. 
If only Uncle Sam would obligingly 
take over the Philippines, as an item 
in negotiation of the peace treaty 
with Spain, America (so we were as- 
sured) would enter upon a most 
noble career—in wholly unexpected 
and highly providential fashion—as 
benevolent guardian of the Filipinos, 
and as good neighbor to everybody 
in the regions of the Pacific. Such 
was the considered opinion of Britain’s 
foreign office, discreetly conveyed to 
the McKinley administration. 

NWe never succeeded in persuading 
the Filipinos that the islands really 
belonged to us, merely because the 
Spaniards had sold them out. We 
tried to convince them that they were 
wholly incapable of self-government 
if we left them to themselves, ex- 
posed to scheming and piratical em- 
pire-snatchers. But instead of gov- 
erning them firmly, we gave them 


“all sorts’ of local institutions which’ 


they ran on their own account, in- 


cluding a legislature that was regu- . 


larly at loggerheads with, successive 
American governors-general. At first 
we sent a great army of American 
school-teachers, side by side with 
civil and military contingents, from 


this country. But in the course of | 


time, nearly all of the Americans 
came back to this country. They 
were of opinion that native politicians 
at Manila were the smoothest tongued 
and the least trustworthy of all the 
politicos of the known world. But 
perhaps their experience had affected 
their ability to judge impartially. 

There were far-seeing individuals 
in this country who thought that 
Dewey should have been ordered to 
sail away after his reduction of the 
Spanish fleet to impotence. They saw 
no clear need of our occupying Ma- 
nila even for temporary purposes. 
Still less could they discover reasons 
for sending a ‘United States army 
from San Francisco before the Cuban 
campaign was ended. Filipino in- 
surgents, led by General Aguinaldo, 
thought themselves capable of set- 
tling their own quarrel with Spain. 
They regarded our war in the Pacific 
as a naval matter, relating solely to 
our own coast defenses and to the 
reduction of Spanish sea-power. 

In short, we had not been invited to 
intervene in Philippine affairs..They 
deeply appreciated the fact that while 
liberating Cuba we were incidentally 
affording them the opportunity to 
secure the independence for which 
they had been putting up a hopeful 
fight. Spain had transported no less 
than 200,000 conscript youths across 
the Atlantic to engage in a vain 
struggle to hold the revolted Gem of 
the Antilles for the prestige and pride 
of the mother country, and could give 
less attention to her far trans-Pacific 
interests. 


Imperialism Feared 


History cannot be unmade, but it 
can be studied; and some of its alleged 
mistakes, however they may have 
occurred, can be rectified. William 
Jennings Bryan, though a Democrat, 
had supported the McKinley admin- 
istration in its decision to relieve 
Cuba. He had helped to raise a reg- 
iment, and had donned the uniform of 
a colonel. He had joined in celebrat- 
ing Dewey’s victory at Manila.4But 
he did not believe in the occupation 
of the Philippine Islands by our land 
troops, even as a temporary affair. 

Annexation was so abhorrent to 
Bryan’s mind that he could think of it 
only as a disastrous reversal of time- 
honored American policy. His free- 
silver campaign in 1896 had failed to 
make him president, but the results 
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of the Spanish War gave him another 
fighting slogan, and the Democrats 
nominated him again in 1900 on a 


platform denouncing’ imperialism. 
Our brief campaign in Cuba had been 
a police expedition to end a condition 
ef war chaos that had grown steadily 
worse from 1895 to 1898. Viewed at 
its best, it had been a constructive 
and well-justified enterprise. It had 
been of inestimable value to Spain. 
For a brief time men like General 
Wood remained in Cuba to establish 
order and to aid in the peaceful es- 
tablishment of the Republic of Cuba 
as an independent member of the 
family of nations. Most of us be- 
lieved, in those days, that we were 
doing a good piece of work. The mo- 
tives of men like President McKinley 
and Theodore Roosevelt were above 
reproach. There was nothing either 
vindictive towards Spain or acquis- 
itive in respect to Cuba that entered 
into the plans of the administration. 


Cuba in Transition 


Elihu Root, while assisting to frame 
Cuba’s new constitution-in his capac- 
ity as. Secretary of War and as 
American statesman-at-large, wrote 
the so-called Platt Amendment. This 
was not intended to hamper or sub- 
ordinate the Cubans in their political 
freedom. But above all things, they 
needed a period of peace and repose; 
and they granted to the United States 
under this amendment the right to 
intervene in case of Cuban failure to 
maintain political order, financial sol- 
vency, and security in the broad 
sense. Reciprocal tariff advantages 
between Cuba and the United States 
were also negotiated. 

Cuba has seen some hard times, but 
they will be safely weathered. The 
extraordinary demand for sugar dur- 
ing and after the World War made 
Cuba suddenly rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Then, suddenly, 
the reaction due to the over-produc- 
tion of sugar throughout the world 
threw Cuba into desperate bank- 
ruptcy. We had annexed Porto Rico; 
and the products of this smaller 
island entered the United States 
without paying duty. The same thing 
had long been true of our island ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. Porto Rico and 
Hawaii were producers of sugar, but 
on a much smaller scale than Cuba. 
We continued to buy large quantities 
of Cuban sugar after the collapse of 
world markets, but at ruinously low 
prices. 

In the judgment of many students 
of the subject it was a serious eco- 
nomic blunder to stimulate sugar 
production in the far distant Philip- 
pines, and give free access of Philip- 
pine products to our own continental 

(Continued on page 54) 














International News 


FD. RS NEW POLITICAL ISSUE 


BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


After three years during which domestic problems were uppermost, 
war in Africa forces the Administration to look abroad and shape a 
foreign policy. Wiil it furnish a winning campaign issue for 1936? 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS have returned to the 
American political horizon, after a 
period in which they have been singu- 
larly absent. 

This raises new problems for 
the Roosevelt Administration, new 
questions for the American public to 
consider, throws new elements into 
the political situation which is now 
poised on the eve of a crucial presi- 
dential election campaign, and intro- 
duces a major element of new uncer- 
tainty into all attempts to calculate 
what 1936 holds. 

During the first three years of the 
New Deal, Washington and the coun- 





try have been absorbed to an excep- 
tional degree in domestic affairs. 
From 1914 until the spring of 1933 
—for almost twenty years—questions 
of foreign policy were almost contin- 
uously before Washington and the 
country. There was the initial period 
which led up to American participa- 
tion in the World War, immediately 
following an election campaign in 
which Wilson was returned to the 


White House largely on the cry that 
he had kept the country out of war. 

The 1920 election sealed, theoreti- 
cally and legalistically, a reversion to 
an isolationist policy when the defeat 
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of the League of Nations was ratified 
by the Republican victory. But it did 
not actually remove foreign affairs as 
an important problem of national 
policy, for there was the question of 
naval armaments which was frozen 
temporarily—in respect to battleships 
—by the Washington Arms Confer- 
ence in 1921-22. 

Then came the long struggle to col- 
lect the war debts, which was for all 
practical purposes ended with the 
Hoover moratorium in 1931. 

After having rejected membership 
in the League of Nations, we con- 
tinued to seek some acceptable mode 








of international codperation through 
the Kellogg-Briand peace pact and 
through attempting unsuccessfully to 
make effective, in the Far Eastern sit- 
uation, the Pacific treaties signed dur- 
ing the Washington Arms Conference. 

Intermingled with these broader 
questions were constant troubles in 
Latin-America, arising from the 
American disposition to assert a mor- 
al* responsibility for internal politi- 
cal conditions in the republics of Cen- 
tral America. 


Trial and Error 


Thus, in face of an unquestioned 
desire on the part of Americans to 
pursue an isolationist policy, condi- 
tions beyond our borders constantly 
raised problems which had to be met 
in one way or another. So there were 
almost twenty years of extemporizing 
in foreign affairs. And with not very 
successful results. 

When the Roosevelt Administration 
took office, in the spring of 1933, do- 
mestic affairs overpoweringly de- 
manded attention to the exclusion of 
everything else. Attention was given 
to foreign questions only as they hap- 
pened to bear directly upon this effort 
to start the domestic economic ma- 
chinery moving again. 

There was the brief attempt at in- 
ternational stabilization, strangled 
quickly by Mr. Roosevelt’s curt mes- 
sage to the World Economic Confer- 
ence, and the cutting-loose of the 
dollar from all of its moorings. Secre- 
tary of State Hull’s laborious efforts 
to effect reciprocal trade agreements 
were another outgrowth of this do- 
mestic effort to improve economic 
conditions. Similarly our recognition 
of the Soviet Union was largely in- 
fluenced by the hope—now seen to 
have been considerably exaggerated 
—that it would provide a larger out- 
let for exports. 

With these exceptions, in the nature 
of by-products, American attention 
was turned strictly inward during the 
first phase of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. As a corollary, and also be- 
cause it dovetailed with the domestic 
spending policy, President Roosevelt 
undertook a large naval expansion 
within the limits of the naval limita- 
tion treaties. 


Again We Look Abroad 


However, it was inevitable that this 
period of absorption in exclusively 
domestic affairs would be brief. 
America as a world power was in- 
volved in forces which beat persist- 
ently against the ramparts of isola- 
tionism and could not for long be 
ignored. They again command atten- 
tion. 

Thus marks what may prove to be 
a new phase in the Roosevelt Admin- 











istration, one in which foreign affairs 
returns to a prominent place in the 
American scheme of things. The 
Ghange has been precipitated by the 
implications involved in the African 
war between Italy and Ethiopia. 
Essentially the problem raised by 
this development is that of reconciling 
American isolationist sentiment with 


the responsibilities of a world power.: 


It is a problem that challenges the 
statesmanship of American political 
leaders because it requires a recon- 
cilement, an adjustment, a workable 
compromise between a deep-seated 
emotional position held by the 
American people and the realities of 
a world in which we must live, a 
world peopled by different sovereign- 
ties all subject to intense pressures 
of their own, pressures which do not 
always coincide with our interests, 
and pressures which whether we like 
them or not are there and cannot be 
ignored. 

First, as to the isolationist senti- 
ment which must be a primary con- 
sideration in development of any 
policy by this government. It appears 
to be deep-seated, extensive, and ir- 
revocable, at least within any reason- 
able time to come. 

How  whole-heartediy American 
sentiment favored going into the 
European war in 1917 will always 
be debatable. Certainly the 1916 
election showed there was tremendous 
sentiment against such participation. 
But events overcame such isolationist 
desire as there was, and we went in. 
And the moment it was over we 
snapped back more firmly than ever 
to our desire to keep out of other 
people’s wars. This feeling was in- 
tensified by the long and futile at- 
tempt to collect the war debts. 

Such international action as we took 
thereafter was always predicated on 
this strong isolationist feeling. Our 
enthusiasm for the Kellogg peace pact 
was a negative thing. The desire to 
prevent wars, which might involve 
us again, found its expression in a 
pious pledge by all nations that they 
would never resort to war as an in- 
strument of policy. We have seen 
this pledge broken by Japan and by 
Italy. These affairs have only in- 
creased our isolationist inclination. 

The same explanation stands be- 
hind the naval limitation treaties. We 
resisted four Presidents, from Hard- 
ing to Roosevelt, who wanted to ad- 
here to the World Court protocol. 
Public sentiment felt that this was too 
much of an involvement in foreign 
controversies. 

President Roosevelt’s San Diego 
speech on October 2, with its key- 
note that America must remain “un- 
entangled and free,” evoked enthu- 
siastic commendation even from the 
Hearst press and the strongly anti- 
Roosevelt independent press. Such 
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papers as the Los Angeles Times, 
which have been most bitterly hostile 
to practically everything else in the 
Roosevelt program, purred with de- 
light at this stroking of the isolation- 
ist fur. When Mr. Roosevelt heard 
the applause from his San Diego 
speech echo back and forth across the 
country, something must have lodged 
in his mind for future reference. 
There Mr. Roosevelt had twanged 
one string that could be confidently 
counted upon to ring pleasantly in 
ears to which the remainder of his 
program was but jangled noise. That 
fact should be borne in mind, because 
it is an important consideration for a 
President whose domestic program 
has become unpopular with a grow- 
ing section of the population. It be- 
comes especially important as the 
election campaign approaches. For 
it is his one sure way into hearts 
that are otherwise cold toward him. 


A **Good Neighbor”’ 


Now comes the second considera- 
tion. It would be simple if a Presi- 
dent could simply twang away on the 
string that sounded sweetest. But a 
President—at least one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s stature—cannot be moved en- 
tirely by immediate political consider- 
ations. They are important, but they 
cannot be the sole consideration in 
the mind of any man worthy of the 
office. And it is doubtful if they could 
be the sole consideration in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mind. 

He has a responsibility, or is trus- 
tee of the responsibility, which the 
United States as a world power must 
bear. It is the responsibility which 
he has tried to express in his phrase 
“the good neighbor.” That is different 
from the thing implied in blind emo- 
tional isolationism. It is the respon- 
sibility of a neighbor to help put out 
a fire in the block, to coédperate to 
check the spread of an epidemic, the 
responsibility to join in worthy civic 
movements for the good of the whole 
community. It is not the meddling of 
a busybody, trying to tell the family 
next door how to bring up its chil- 


dren. Nor is it attempting to inter- 
fere in the next-door family’s 
quarrels. 


To exercise this responsibility of a 
good neighbor some activity outside 
the domestic establishment is called 
for at times. Such is the possibility 
that confronted Mr. Roosevelt when 
war broke out between Italy and 
Ethiopia. With the merits of their 
quarrel, we as isolationists, or as good 
neighbors, can have very little to do. 
We might have our own private opin- 
ions, but it is their controversy. How- 
ever, their quarrel led them to the 
point where they whipped out guns 
and started shooting in the heart of 
a crowded thoroughfare. They en- 








dangered others. They became a 
menace to the whole community. 
What is our réle to be in such a 
situation? Other nations, gathered at 
Geneva, attempted to suppress this 
menace to the community. What 
should we do to help? That was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s problem and the country’s. 


What Happened in 1914 


Extreme isolationism dictated that 
we do nothing. Not only that. It in- 
sisted that we be allowed to go about 
our affairs unmolested. That is what 
we tried to do in the early stages of 
the European war, from 1914 to 1917. 
We insisted upon our traditional neu- 
tral trading rights. It was not our 
war. We insisted upon being allowed 
to sell and ship our goods wherever 
we could find a customer. Both sides 
tried to stop us. 

We had as much trouble with Eng- 
land attempting to interfere with our 
trade as we had from Germany, in 
principle. It happened that Germany 
used a more brutal method. She sub- 
marined ships. The British seized ships 
and dragged them into port. Ger- 
many’s interference was more bloody. 
England’s was effective but more 
padded with legal pretense. : 

Everyone knows where our at- 
tempt to insist upon our theoretical 
neutral trading rights led us. We 
jumped in against the side which in- 
terfered most irritatingly and helped 
those who had been more tactful. It 
can be justly said that this is an over- 
simplification of the picture, but it 
emphasizes the fundamental factor. 

Now the world is a little better or- 
ganized than it was in 1914-1917. 
There is a group of powers, joined 
in the League of Nations, which has 
attempted to bring organized pressure 
to suppress this menacing war in 
Northern Africa, to keep it from 
spreading, to lay the finger on the ag- 
gressor and make an example of him 
which will dissuade others in the fu- 
ture from such a reckless menace to 
the safety of the world community. 

Congress, in the hasty neutrality 
law just become operative, attempted 
little more than to express the isola- 
tionist sentiment—the desire of the 
American people not to become em- 
broiled. It was chiefly a gesture. We 
declared our wish to avoid being en- 
tangled, and decided to implement 
that wish to the extent of stopping 


the sale of arms and munitions to all 


belligerents. 

We did not go so far as to cut off 
also the sale of our other commodities 
-_farm products, raw materials. We 
have left our cotton, wheat, copper, 
non-military manufactures, under the 
same status that they had in the early 
years of the European war. 

That act—a warning to the execu- 
tive branch of the government not 


to entangle the United States—ex- 
pires in these mandatory arms em- 
bargo features on February 29. Then 
will recur the previous question, the 


‘conflict between the simple isolation- 


ist aspiration embodied in this em- 
bargo act and the duties of the good 
neighbor in a world which has an ugly 
situation on its hands. 

This means that in the coming 
months Mr. Roosevelt faces one of the 
most difficult decisions of his adminis- 
tration. That the United States could 
go into the League and participate 
fully seems completely out of the 
question. That it can remain dogged- 
ly aloof, maintain its neutral trading 
“rights” and carry on commerce with 
a nation declared the aggressor, 
seems equally difficult. 

Such a course probably would sub- 
ject this country’s trade to interfer- 
ences that would be irritating if noth- 
ing more. It would certainly subject 
the American government to a loss of 
prestige and to ill-will among the 
great powers which would in the long 
run prove harmful. It would label 
us as an irresponsible people, and 
perhaps for many years to come 
would seriously affect our standing in 
the world. Most serious of all, it 
might prove an encouragement to 
some other nation to take a reckless 
course and thus bring new dangers 
upon the world. 


Isolation Victory 


It seems likely that in the reconsid- 
eration of our neutrality policy which 
will take place in the next few 
months, a determined attempt will 
be made by the Administration to 
find a formula which will permit this 
government to extend passive assist- 
ance in putting down an aggressor. 
Mr. Roosevelt and the State Depart- 
ment appear insistent upon this au- 
thority. 

They wanted it in the present neu- 
trality act, but owing to the lateness 
of the Congressional session, and the 
many difficulties which already had 
piled up on Administration shoul- 
ders, Mr. Roosevelt waived this de- 
mand for discretionary power to ap- 
ply an embargo to one or both or 
more belligerents as he saw fit. As 
a compromise he accepted a tempo- 
rary provision that the embargo, when 
declared, must apply to both sides. 
For the moment that is an isolationist 
victory in theory, although in prac- 
tice the embargo serves to hit Italy 
rather than Ethiopia, which could not 
have obtained much in the way of 
arms and munitions from the United 
States anyway. 

Mr. Roosevelt is not likely to ac- 
cept that policy of a balanced em- 
bargo on both sides, as a permanent 
requirement, without a struggle. In- 
volved in it is the issue of giving the 
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President discretionary power to co- 
operate with League powers seeking 
to suppress an aggressor. 

This issue may well come to be a 
dominant one in the next few months, 
particularly if the Ethiopian crisis 
should continue and League sanctions 
should be operating when Congress 
returns in January. 


Democratic Tradition 


Mr. Roosevelt, thinking in the di- 
rection of passive codperation against 
breakers of the world peace, must at 
the same time bear in mind that an 
election campaign will be in its early 
stages and that he has good reason 
for cultivating the isolationist senti- 
ment. He must bear in mind that 
the Democratic party’s war-time and 
early post-war tradition is that of in- 
volvement in Europe and that the Re- 
publican party’s tradition is isolation- 
ist. He will not be able to forget that 
all around him are political pitfalls 
into which, at the least stumble, Re- 
publicans will try to push him. 

On the whole, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s political situation favors 
his bringing forward international 
issues. Despite the dangers of cross- 
ing with isolationist sentiment, which 
such a course would involve, the ad- 
vantages are great. First of all, a 
President in office has a great ad- 
vantage when international affairs 
are prominent politically, because he 
has such vast power in shaping his 
actions to meet the immediate needs 
of the situation. Even Wilson, dream- 
ing of the world state, used the world 
war situation time and again in his 
1916 campaign. 


Domestic Defensive 


Moreover, Mr. Roosevelt is under 
heavy attack on his domestic pro- 
gram. Republicans are bearing down 
heavily on expenditures and waste. 
The Administration is keenly aware 
of its vulnerability there. Mr. Roose- 
velt time and again, on his recent 
western trip, sought to anticipate the 
force of that Republican attack. He 
repeatedly gave assurance that short- 
ly the reémployment effort made 
through the works program would be 
returned to the shoulders of private 
industry. His budget summation was 
an indirect pledge against further tax 
increases. His breathing promise to 
business, his emphasis of returning 
prosperity, all fit into a strategic re- 
treat to previously prepared positions 
under the heavy Republican bom- 
bardment. 

Emphasis on foreign questions will 
divert attention from his difficulties 
with his domestic program, and thus 
give Mr. Roosevelt himself a political 
breathing spell of which he is much 
in need. 












FUNDAMENTALLY there are but two 
systems of political philosophy in the 
world. One is the competitive sys- 
tem. The other is the collectivist or, 
as some prefer to call it, the com- 
munist system. 

Collectivism, in its various modi- 
fications, tends to common ownership 
of all property, its common use for 
the common benefit. Russia repre- 
sents one form of collectivism, and 
Italy best represents another. Both 
very largely eliminate private enter- 
prise, rigidly regiment all the activi- 
ties of the people, and tend to reduce 
living standards to a common level. 

The competitive system upholds the 
right of private property, stresses 
human liberty, and relies upon pri- 
vate enterprise and initiative. 

We must choose one or the other. 
You cannot long have a state which 
is part communist and part competi- 
tive. If we adopt the collectivist phi- 
losophy, there can be no such de- 
gree of human liberty and freedom 
as that which we have always known. 
For the alleged greater security of 
the collectivist form of government 
we must exchange our free speech, 
our free press, the right of free as- 
sembly, and other liberties we have 
always cherished. In none of the 
countries where these experiments in 
collectivism are in progress is any of 
these liberties found. 

Is it true, as some can find, that 
our competitive system has reached 
such a state of collapse that we must 
submit ourselves to the rigors of a 
regimented life, in which our minute 
personal affairs will all be controlled 
by higher authority? I do not be- 


lieve for one instant that such an 
assumption can be maintained. This 
is far from saying that 150 years of 
competitive philosophy have not pro- 
duced their evils and their injustices. 

It seems to me, however, that in- 
stead of submitting to a revolution- 





A STAKE IN THE COUNTRY 


BY FRANK KNOX 


A leading Republican offers a program. For the business man he 
would save the competitive system by correcting its abuses. 
farmer he suggests ways to make him—and the country—prosperous. 


ary change we would be wiser to 
study possible remedies, in the hope 
of preserving the institutions of lib- 
erty which are the sound fruit of 
American philosophy. 

Six long years of depression, with 


its huge unemployment, its wide- 
spread privation and suffering, have 
inevitably recruited a vast army of 
unhappy, discontented people. The 
overwhelming majority of this army 
are honest, industrious, law-abiding 
folk who want only a chance to work 
for a decent wage and to provide for 
their families. Through no fault of 
their own, millions of them have 
been denied this chance. 


Who Promises Most? 


Such a condition creates automati- 
cally a huge and willing audience for 
the demagogue and the visionary. 
Both have been busy, and both have 
won the temporary allegiance of mil- 
lions. What do these demagogues and 
visionaries hold out to attract their 
followers? Three things: A share in 
property, an assured income, and 
security for old age. 

These are legitimate aspirations 
and objectives. The yearning for 
them abides in the heart of every 
man, and the attempt to satisfy this 
yearning is responsible for industry 
and thrift the world around. Indeed, 
it was these particular objectives 
which animated the men who wrate 
the Constitution of the United States 
and gave to us our present institu- 
tions. They not only conceived a land 
in which every man of industry and 
thrift would have a stake, but they 
literally built governmental institu- 
tions which depend for their security 
and permanence upon this condition. 

The ideal of the framers of the 
Constitution was a place where a 
farmer owned his land, where a busi- 
ness man owned his business, and the 
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For the 


worker owned his home. They knew 
—none better—that under the insti- 
tutions they founded, if the time ever 
came when a minority owned all the 
property and the majority was left 
without property, the majority would 
take the property away from the 
minority and reduce the state to col- 
lectivism with consequent loss of 
liberty, to regimentation under bu- 
reaucratic rule. 

It therefore becomes of first im- 
portance—if we expect to maintain 
here a_ political philosophy based 
upon competition, upon individual 
enterprise and initiative, and upon 
the profit motive—to make sure that 
our methods are such as will always 
produce an overwhelming majority 
with a definite stake in the country. 

Any program of the Republican 
party for 1936 must give first place 
to that essential of sound government 
anywhere—a balanced budget. To 
this consummation the utter integrity 
of the entire party must be pledged. 
And it need not be of some future 
date. Even with relief needs at their 
present high level, given determina- 
tion, a balance can be struck on our 
present income. 

Given this and an immediate sta- 
bilization of the dollar on a gold basis, 
either with or without European 
agreement, then that tide of confi- 
dence now withheld by American 
business from the present adminis- 
tration would be loosed. A demand 
for durable goods of every descrip- 
tion would arise sufficient to provide 
jobs for all, and thus swiftly make 
unnecessary the continuation of huge 
expenditures for relief. 

Reasonably accurate calculations 
indicate a pent-up demand of not less 
than twenty billion dollars for new 
equipment, machinery, and goods of 
every description—a demand which 
could not be satisfied in less than 
several years. This would give wages 


























to workingmen anxious to work. It 
would create enlarged demand for 
farm products of every description. 
It would bring about precisely the 
kind of recovery in which the Ameri- 
can people are far more interested 
than they are in ill-digested experi- 
ments in governmental reform—ex- 
periments which have never been 
successful anywhere in the world. 
Second, we must courageously face 
the farm problem. The farmer must 
be prosperous if the country is to be 
prosperous. Restoration of this pros- 
perity is our greatest national prob- 
lem, its neglect is our sternest peril. 
As the guardian of American ideals, 
the farmer is our chief reliance. It 
was on farms that liberty was born. 
It will be largely in the farm homes 
of America that we shall find the 
means for its defense. 





Strategic West 


Never can the Republican party, 
born and nurtured in the agricultural 
West, hope to recover its former 
dominance in national affairs if it 
permits callous and ignorant indif- 
ference to farm welfare to dominate 
its councils and actions. Beyond a 
shadow of a doubt, the battlefield in 
the approaching campaign lies west 
of the Alleghanies, in the Mississippi 
Valley. Here will be won or lost the 
battle which impends. 

If I could go to the men of the 
American business community, and 
say to them that I know of a foreign 
country that would provide a ready 
market for five billion dollars’ worth 
of manufactured products, I would 
command their instant attention. To 
produce such a volume of manufac- 
tured goods would put at least three 
million unemployed men and women 
back to work for a whole year. And 
the spending of these three millions 
of reémployed workers would add not 
less than two million more to the 
number of reémployed. 

In other words, this prospect of a 
five-billion dollar market for Amer- 
ican manufactured goods would mean 
taking approximately half of our un- 
employed off the relief rolls. 

Yet this is exactly what a prosper- 
ous farming community would mean 
to the manufacturing community. And 
it is not an idle or haphazard esti- 
mate. An actual survey made last 
vear in one of the states of the Union 
had as its purpose to find out what 
merchandise, utensils, equipment, 
household repairs, and conveniences 
the farm households of that state 
would buy, if they had the money, 
in order to restore normal, comfort- 
able living conditions in those farm 
homes. The result of this survey dis- 
closes that a restoration of farm 
prosperity in that single state would 
mean a potential market to American 











































FRANK KNOX, christened William Franklin Knox, is Massa- 
chusetts-born, Michigan-educated, New Hampshire-trained, but 
identified now in the public mind with Illinois. 

Four years ago, with a partner, he purchased a controlling inter- 
est in the Chicago Daily News, that had been owned for fifty years 
by Victor F. Lawson and afterward by Walter A. Strong. 

Knox had been reporter, city editor, circulation manager, and 
publisher of other newspapers—notably at Sault Ste. Marie in 
Michigan and at Manchester in New Hampshire—and general 
manager of Hearst newspapers. His partner in the Daily News 
purchase was Theodore T. Ellis, corset and blanket manufacturer 
and leading citizen of Worcester, Massachusetts. Both these new- 
comers to the Chicago evening journalism field were prominent 
New Englanders. Meanwhile Knox had served in his youth as a 
trooper with the Rough Riders in Cuba, and in middle age as an 
artillery officer with the A.E.F. overseas. 

Colonel Knox had been identified with Republican national poli- 
tics in Michigan (chairman of the State Central Committee) before 
migrating to New Hampshire, and in New Hampshire (chairman 
of that state’s delegation to the 1920 convention) before trans- 
planting himself to Illinois. 

No one is mentioned more often than Frank Knox as the party’s 
standard-bearer in 1936. He is sixty-one years old, a Congrega- 
tionalist and a Mason. 











































industry for one hundred million 
dollars’ worth of manufactured prod- 
ucts. No luxuries or extravagances 
were included, only necessities. 
Applying this survey to the entire 
farm area of the United States, we 
arrive at the result that if prosperous 
farmers and their wives were to go 
shopping tomorrow to buy the things 
they actually need in their homes for 
the comfort and well-being of their 
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loved ones, they would carry home 
five billion dollars’ worth of manu- 
factured products. 

Here is a market, not in some re- 
mote foreign country involving diffi- 
culties of tariff and exchange, but 
lying at the very doors of the idle 
factories that dot our industrial areas 
everywhere. Such is the immediate 
stake which the business and manu- 
facturing interests of America have in 








a restoration of farm prosperity. 

What, then, is to be done to restore 
to the farmer that genuine well-being 
without which neither he nor his fel- 
low American in the towns and cities 
can hope to resist successfully, in the 
long run, the modern reaction toward 
collectivism? 

First of all, I should assert the in- 
herent and inalienable right of the 
American farmer to the sole enjoy- 
ment of his domestic market. Our 
market should be protected against 
invasion by cheap food products from 
abroad, as securely as the tariff has 
protected it from cheap foreign man- 
ufactured products. 


An Export Bounty 


But this is not sufficient, because 
the productivity of our farms exceeds 
the consuming power of the nation. 
A tariff high enough to insure the full 
domestic market to the American 
farmer would still leave, in many of 
our major crops, a surplus which can 
be sold only at world prices. This 
must necessarily exert a depressing 
influence on the price of the entire 
crop. To meet that situation, and as 
a temporary measure, resort must be 
had to some form of export bounty 
which would insure to the individual 
farmer—whether his particular pro- 
duct was sold in the domestic market 
or sold abroad—the benefit of the 
domestic price. 

It will be argued that this is just 
another form of subsidy from the 
federal Treasury, to be paid out of 
the pockets of the American people 
for the benefit of the farmer alone. 
Such a statement is true. But when 
you or I buy in the American market 
any manufactured article which is 
protected by a tariff, in the price 
which we pay is included an indirect 
tax levied for the exclusive benefit 
of the manufacturer who produces 
the article and for the people who 
are employed in its manufacture. We 
have found during the past fifty years 
that such a tariff policy has not only 
preserved the domestic market for 
the American manufacturer, but has 
enabled him to pay constantly in- 
creasing wages to his employees. 

If a protected domestic market, 
which gives to our industrial workers 
the highest standard of wages known 
anywhere, has been justified (and I 
insist that it has been), then I can see 
no sound reason why we should not 
treat the man who wrests a living 
from the soil with the same consider- 
ation, and expect the same result. 

I have said that the application 
of an export bounty is a temporary 
expedient, which would relieve the 
farmer in the present crisis of bu- 
reaucratic control from Washington 
and the mistaken policy of scarcity, 
and insure him the enjoyment of the 





full domestic price for his product. 
But we ought not to stop there. 

. There are two long-range remedies 
which, I am convinced, within a rea- 
sonably brief time would obviate the 
necessity for any export bounty at 
all, and restore to the farmer the 
equality of purchasing power which 
is his unquestioned right. 


The first of these has about it no 


sense of novelty. It will be found in 
an intelligent, persistent expansion of 
world markets for American farm 
products. The Yankee trading spirit, 
which took us far afield in the days 
when we were building our country 
and which developed here the most 
prosperous nation in the world, is still 
a part of our national equipment. In- 
telligently employed, it will find mar- 
kets for farm commodities at prices 
which will be profitable to the farmer. 
In a world where 1,600,000,000 peo- 
ple are living just above the border 
line of starvation, it is idle to talk of 
overproduction of food. 


Chemistry to the Rescue 


The second remedy, and what seems 
to be the most promising of all in 
dealing with farm surpluses, lies in a 
new field—the product of American 
chemical genius, the utilization of 
farm-grown commodities in industry. 
Few of us realize the tremendous 
strides which organic chemistry has 
made in the last few years. Its re- 
searches make certain that the farm 
in the future will not be regarded 
exclusively as a food factory, but 
also, on a constantly increasing scale, 
as a source of industrial materials. 
Chemistry is learning every day new 
uses for products of the soil. Here 
lies an opportunity for the restoration 
of the income of American farmers 
to the highest level ever known. 

The skeptic will interrupt here to 
say that utilization of farm products 
in industry is all right, but it is some- 
thing that concerns the remote fu- 
ture. Not so remote, I think. In De- 
troit right now there is being erected 
a $5,000,000 plant which will be de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture 
of plastic automobile parts made from 
soy beans. This single factory will 
consume the product of 200,000 acres 
of soy beans, and the plastic made 
will be cheaper than many made from 
mineral constituents. 

In another department of the same 
factory you will find a paint shop 
that this year has used 1,500,000 gal- 
lons of soy-bean oil. In a single year 
we have imported as much as 66,000,- 
000 gallons of linseed oil. Every gal- 
lon of this could have been produced 
from the oil of the soy bean. Ameri- 
can farmers are cultivating 5,000,000 
acres of soy beans and 27,000,000 
bushels will be harvested in my state 
of Illinois alone. 
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In Florida and Mississippi you will 
find rapidly extending rows of tung- 
oil trees. We import all of this pro- 
duct now from China. We can grow 
our own tung trees. Perhaps they 
will take the place of the cotton that 
will never be grown again in some 
parts of the South because of the de- 
struction of our foreign market. 

In my business not less than $200,- 
000,000 worth of pulp and papers are 
imported annually. It can all be pro- 
duced from southern slash pine, which 
reaches commercial size in from three 
to four years and which grows all 
over the South. 

One-third of the corn that enters 
the terminal markets of this country, 
out of 2,500,000,000 bushels we grow 
each year, is manufactured into food 
and industrial products in our great 
corn refineries. If it were not for the 
competition of foreign starches made 
from tapioca, grown in far-away Java 
with its cheap labor and tropical soil, 


‘not less than 250,000 acres of Iowa 


corn land would be required to make 
the starch now delivered from abroad 
to our textile mills on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Down at Danville, in my state of 
Illinois, an organic ‘chemist has pro- 
duced a chemical treatment of hemp 
fiber which will enable us to grow 
on American land our entire require- 
ments of hemp used in the manufac- 
ture of carpets, rugs, rope, twine, and 
other products. Hitherto we have re- 
lied upon foreign importation, be- 
cause the separation of hemp has in- 
volved a manual process requiring the 
cheapest of labor. Chemical treat- 
ment provides an even cheaper 
method, and foreshadows an impor- 
tant market for this commodity. 

In Duluth you may see domestic 
flax fibers being manufactured into 
carpets just as fine as the most costly 
fabrics from abroad. Until now we 
have imported annually $200,000,000 
worth of vegetable fibers. But upon 
the broad acres of the United States 
can be grown all the hemp, flax, and 
other fiber-producing plants we need, 
thus putting idle acres to work. 


Cotton Pavements 


In Newberry, S. C., in Cranberry, 
N. J., or in Scott, Miss., you can see 
the success that has attended the re- 
énforcing of tarvia and asphalt roads 
with a cotton membrane mesh. This 
adds cohesive strength to the paved 
surface, just as wire reénforces con- 
crete. The increased life of second- 
ary roads so constructed, and the 
saving in maintenance, not only more 
than pay for the cotton reénforce- 
ment but in the long run save money 
to the local taxpayers. Applied on a 
national scale, it is estimated that a 
new market has thus been opened up 

(Continued on page 56) 














HOME-BOYS BECOME WAR-MINDED 


Developments abroad are now claiming the interest of local car- 
toonists, along with the several possibilities of the election of 1936. 
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Post-Dispatch 





By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis 
This is a blood-stained German court of justice Here is a realistic picture of the 
in session, according to the American communist §$HELLS rainy season in Ethiopia, which has 
viewpoint which is, of course, violently anti-nazi. begun disastrously for all concerned. 





From the New York New Masses 








“] DEMAND A ™ 
IN THE SUN 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 








Uncle Sam, like an ostrich, sticks his head into Mussolini orates, and strikes a note all too 
SA ND =the sand so as to overlook death-dealing events SUN familiar to poor Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, who is 
now going on abroad. What price neutrality? still in exile among the hospitable Dutch. 
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By Homan, in the Los Angeles News By Ray, in the Kansas City Star 
The Republican elephant is knocking The elephant stands on his comfy front- 
PLANKS together a presidential platform for porch, just waiting for that rainstorm of 
1936, and is enjoying it while he can. government checks—floating down—to end. 
































By Sykes, in the Syracuse Post-Standard By Elderman, in the Washington Post 


Here is the winning of the Wild West, as Uncle Samuel is the world’s biggest 
the President chases that jittery heifer SEESAW creditor, and the little imports gent 
over the plains and pampas on his steed. is on the wrong end of the seesaw. 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 


The President is feeding the hungry people 


on the h 


orsemeat of our accumulated na- 


tional wealth, and the famished enjoy it. 


By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune 


J. Q. Public has a potato chip on his shoul- 
CHIP der and seems to be daring the A.A.A. pro 


fessor to try and shove it off in his face. 
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By Bishop, in the St. Louis Star-Times 


The Republican agitator is trying to con 
vince the farmer that he is a slave under 


A.A.A. 


The jolly farmer horselaughs. 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The maternal elephant of Republicanism 
sweetly rocks her newly adopted baby, the 
gocd old United States Constitution, 1788. 





THE STRONGBOY STARTS TO GET TOUGH! 

















From the seem ‘Star pees) 
Signor Mussolini needs a fourth for his military bridge-game in East Africa 


. He has Death 
and Mars, the war god, for playmates to start with. Then he drags in the little Ethiopian, 
who doesn’t want to gamble with the Big Three. 





Maybe the blackskin will laugh last. 
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From the Glasgow Bulletin (Scotland) 
The Italian Mussolini knight is off for his crusade on the Dark Continent, and immediately the 
HITLER knightly Hitler begins to flirt with his beautiul blond mistress, Fraulein Austria. Is there 
no honor among such chivalrous people as the two big, bad heroes of Europe? 
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Evidently not. 




















From the Paris Rire From the Rome Antieuropa (Italy) 
Premier Laval of France is precariously between the Poor old Europa is committing suicide 
English hammer and Italian anvil in the dispute. by means of the Ethiopian sword. 











From the Florence 420 (Italy) From the Zurich Nebelspalter (Switzerland) 
Uncle Sam refuses. to join John Bull 1914-18 Under the sod: “We must make a lot more room, com- 
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in the arms export trade of 1935. rades of death. Many more will soon be joining us!” 


























| From the Paris Rire From the Rome Lavoro (Italy) 
BALANCE The French strongman tries to balance two __ Selassie: “It is far better to die as free men 
heavyweights—Mr. Bull and the Mussolini. than to live as slaves, fellow Ethiopians!” 
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From the Berlin Kladderadatsch 
Food prices in Germany have been 
soaring as wages decrease. Here is a Gods 
member of the black police in action. 
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From the London Daily Herald 
The European God gets some converts in darkest Africa, 
it seems, but the African war god gets many more con- 
verts in that much darker Europe with its fascists. 
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From the Florence 420 (Italy) 
Will the Italian fascist militiaman suc- 
ceed in shearing the sharp fingernails 
of John Bull, as pictured in this cartoon? 


From the Paris Rire 
Kindly Dr. John Bull, it seems, would be glad to 


drain his bloated Ethiopian patient of a little 
petroleum or what-has-he. Oil is always a factor. 








THAT SUEZ HOTSPOT! 


The Suez Canal is tactical nerve-center for the imbroglio among 


Italy, England, and Ethiopia. 


There follows a colorful analysis by 


an experienced journalist connected with the Prague “Tagblatt”’. 


ALL MACHINE guns and shells ordered 
by the Ethiopian government and 
all soldiers sent by Mussolini to the 
Ethiopian front must pass the Suez 
Canal. But the Suez Canal belongs 
neither to the Ethiopians nor to the 
Italians. Only the Compagnie Uni- 
verselle du Canal Maritime de Suez, 
which is completely under English 
influence, can make decisions about 
it. And, if the English wished to bar 
the Suez Canal to shipments of troops 
and munitions, this would mean a 
thirty-day detour on the voyage from 
Trieste to Djibuti. What that means 
does not have to be told here. 

When the Suez Canal was opened, 
on November 17, 1869, it had swal- 
lowed up twenty million pounds 
sterling. A gigantic collapse of the 
canal company was everywhere pre- 
dicted, but by now the lucky stock- 
holders of this company have become 
the most envied shareholders in the 
world. Shares bought for 500 francs 
are worth over 18,000 francs today, 
and the Egyptian Khedive, who at 
one time had to sell a large part of 
his shares to the English, made a bad 
bargain. 


The Wicked Harbor 


At the entrance to the canal, the 
strangest harbor city in the world— 
Port Said—has arisen, and, on both 
sides of the canal, where a few years 
ago there was only desert, one can 
now see palm groves and green cac- 
tus gardens. The canal company em- 
ploys en army of officials, has a 
dredging fleet, and keeps the canal in 
a model condition. The transit costs 
are correspondingly high. A 20,000- 
ton ship pays almost 70,000 francs. 


“The identity between Italy and fascism is perfect, absolute, and unalterable. 


This gives the steamer the right of 
transit. How long will transit take? 
Nobody knows. The officers don’t 
know. Even the captain cannot say. 
In the canal he has ceased to be “lord 
after God” on board. The pilot of 
the canal company must come on 
board. He is not over friendly, as 
might be expected of the officials of 
such an aristocratic firm. The com- 
pany can laugh heartily. Let anyone 
take offense and say he won’t travel 
through the canal. He'll have a 
month’s time to reflect on it when he 
voyages around Africa like the an- 
cient Phoenicians. 

All over the world a white-painted, 
luxurious, elegant passenger steamer 
has precedence over a greasy, stink- 
ing oil barge—everywhere but in the 
Suez Canal. Here a quite unusual 
ranking is the rule. First come the 
oil steamers. Everything must give 
way to them. This means that the 
elegant passenger ship must stand 
aside and allow the small, greasy oil 
tanker to pass. But even large ships 
do not travel as fast as automobiles, 
and so an hour has been lost before 
you know it. If one has bad luck, a 
second oil ship comes by. Then an- 
other halt. Another wait in the heat 
of the sun. The captain curses. The 
passengers curse. It’s of no avail. 
Slowly the tanker passes, its grimy 
crew smiles mockingly upon the 
white-clad ladies and gentlemen 
above, and by the time one arrives 
at the canal itself this sort of thing 
has lasted not eight hours, as one 
expected, but eighteen. 

Why does the oil ship have prece- 
dence? Because at Suez the Shell 
Company and the oil refineries of 
Egypt have their headquarters. The 


entire oil reserves of Uganda and the 
Persian Gulf are collected here and 
distributed to the various ports of the 
world. Therefore oil ships come first. 
Then come warships; finally, and 
only then, come the mail and pas- 
senger ships. First business, then 
politics, then everything else, and 
finally people. It is thus all over the 
world. Only in the Suez Canal one 
sees it more clearly. 


Romantic Lure 


Night voyage through the Suez 
Canal. The powerful searchlight of 
the steamer plays over the yellow 
canal water and the banks. In this 
film-like illumination a few mounted 
Arabs or a caravan of camels can be 
seen. Kantara is passed. There one 
transfers for Palestine. Ismailia and 
Bitter Lake, where one no longer be- 
lieves one’s self to be in a canal but 
on the ocean. 

Small skiffs suddenly appear from 
no one knows where and disappear 
again in the dusk. Since the Italian 
troop movements began, many indi- 
viduals prowl about, spying and do- 
ing all sorts of forbidden things. In 
Addis Ababa one learns just an hour 
later what individuals and how many 
troops are en route to Ethiopia. 
And ever fresh infantry transports 
are taken through the canal. As 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, the gifted 
builder of this marvel, said at the 
opening of the Suez Canal, when he 
was at the peak of his fame, “I have 
done something for peace and prog- 
ress.” He did not suspect that he had 
given to the possessors of the Suez 
Canal a weapon more dangerous than 
cannon. —JOSEF WECHSBERG. 


Only those 


whose brains are made languid by puerile illusions or made torpid by gross ignorance can 


MussoLInNi: 
looks for sunshine 


think otherwise, because they do not know what is this fascist Italy of 1935. In this latest 
hour the rhythm of this destiny has become faster, and now is irresistible. It is not only 
an army which marches. There are 44,000,000 Italians who march with this army, because 


there is attempted against them the blackest of injustices, that of withholding from them 
a little soil under the sun.” 
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Photographs from International News 








SCHOOLBOYS 


dusky Ethiopia. 


THE DIE is cast, and war has come to 
a troubled world still recuperating 
from the hangover of 1914-18. Sanc- 
tions or no sanctions, Italy has gone 
ahead despite the passivity and non- 
resistance of Emperor Haile Selassie 
and his Ethiopian blackskins in East 
Africa. Initial efforts for mediation, 
emanating from the well-intentioned 
League of Nations at Geneva, have 
failed in the ugly face of the god of 
battles, and Roman legionaries are 
once again upon the march. Or per- 
haps on the ride, for the Italian army 
of 1935 is mechanized to an unusual 
degree even for this age of motor- 
wheels. The Italians have pushed 
south, and also north. 


Adowa is across the Ethiopian 


frontier from Italian Eritrea, to the 
north. It was here that the Italians 








ETHIOPIA TO ARMAGEDDON? 


BY ROGER SHAW 


After nine months of almost ceaseless bickering, war has come to 
Greater potentialities loom on the semi-fronts at 
international Geneva and in the storm-tossed Mediterranean region. 





took their tremendous defeat in 1896, 
when 90,000 blackskins wiped out 
13,000 peninsular regulars. Asmara is 
the capital of Eritrea, and Italian 
forces and machines have _ been 
massed at this point for the Ethiopian 
invasion. In command is General 
De Bono, Eritrean governor, with 
General Gabba as chief-of-staff. Both 
men are veteran colonial fighters, 
well versed in tropical tactics and 
strategy. 


From Adowa the Italian route leads. 


down to Makale and to old Aksum, 
northern centers of Ethiopia. This 
area covers a fair-sized chunk of 
Haile Selassie’s realm. To the south, 
from Italian Somaliland, General 
Graziani was operating as against 
Harrar, his route running along the 
Shibeli River. He has under 100,000 
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These Ethiopian youngsters are shown at play, but fighting the good fight with home- 
made wooden guns. They are intensely patriotic as against the aggression of Europe. 












men, but they are of a comparatively 
high quality as Italian soldiers go. 
There are only 350 Italian airplanes, 
approximately, divided between the 
Eritrean and Somaliland commands. 
The rainy season begins again in 
January, and the supposedly high- 
speed machine of Italy will have to 
hurry if it is to achieve very much be- 
fore the deluge. After the deluge, 
some months later, who can tell? 

Each Italian brigade is composed, 
in equal parts, of conscript regulars 
and fascist volunteers. The former 
have training, and the latter have en- 
thusiasm, it being intended that the 
ardent blackshirt militiamen shall 
egg on the rather half-hearted draft- 
ees. However, there is rivalry be- 
tween fascist lions and _ conscript 
lambs, forced by the army.-organiza- 












tion to lie down together. It must be 
remembered that Italy has only 1% 
million fascist party members out of 
a population of 43 million, and that 
the gulf is widening as fascism be- 
comes more and more exclusively 
selective. Incidentally, the colored 
levies from Eritrea and Italian Soma- 
liland are reported to be a trifle 
unreliable—from the Italian view- 
point—as they face their Ethiopian 
kindred, who are also deserting. 


In Many Lands 


Nearly all the members of the 
League of Nations were back of En- 
gland in her support of Ethiopia. 
There were various reasons for this, 
but the net result has been an un- 
precedented codperation. Soviet Rus- 
sia is opposed to European imperial- 
ism on principle. Greece, Spain, and 
Portugal are traditionally friendly to 
England, as are Holland, Belgium, 
and the Scandinavian countries. Tur- 
key is extremely anti-Italian, and 
Jugoslavia is Italy’s favorite and 
everlasting foe. Czechoslovakia is 
the close ally of Jugoslavia and 
Soviet Russia both. Furthermore, 
Ethiopia is a small country, and the 
small countries of the League have 
always regarded that body as their 
arch-protector against aggressive ma- 
jor powers in search of minor victims. 

France was very half-hearted. She 
has been relying upon Italy as a tool 
against Hitler Germany, and there- 
fore hates to oppose Italy on any 
grounds. The French foreign office 
has been pro-Italian, but the French 
trade unions are extremely anti- 
fascist and anti-imperialist. They are 
in close touch with their comrades of 
the British trade unions, and have 
forced the French government into 
giving the League front against Italy 
at least nominal support. 

Germany and Japan are no longer 
members of the League of Nations. 
They are, therefore, the neutrals of 
1935, as is your Uncle Sam. But 
Japan does a heavy dumping business 
in Ethiopia, and is sentimentally for 
colored races against white ones. 
Germany is now on quite pleasant 
terms with England, as evidenced by 
the recent Anglo-German naval pact, 
and German public sentiment is 
rather anti-Italian because of Italian 
treachery in the World War and 
Italian vacillation since. Also, the 
Third Reich and Italy are at logger- 
heads over Austria; and Hitler and 
Mussolini are reported to be person- 
ally on the outs with a venom pecu- 
liar to dictators. The United States 
is, of course; unanimously pro-Ethi- 
opian except for a few long-term 
anglophobes. Italy today is several 
times more isolated, politically and 
morally, than was the Second Reich 


EXPERTS 


= 
Wehib Pasha, veteran Turkish gen- 
eral, holds a command in Ethiopia. 
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Two Ethiopian regulars, men highly trained, with a 
death-dealing new trench mortar which they can use. 


Emilio De Bono, Italian chieftain 
and military governor of Eritrea. 








in the World War when fighting all. 
As this is written, one of the de- 
cisive battles of history has been 
delayed in the Mediterranean region. 
Italian air forces in the vicinity out- 
number those of England by close to 
5 to 1, whereas England vastly out- 
weighs Italy in the matter of 159 
surface ships. Italy has, roughly, a 
2 to 1 advantage in Mediterranean 
submarines. The decision would rest, 
therefore, between the battleship, 
with its anti-aircraft guns, and the 
airplane, operating from above. 


Decisive Tactics? 


Ever since the World War, military 
experts have wrangled ceaselessly 
about respective merits of the two 
types; and in America this took the 
form of the Billy Mitchell row of 
1925, General Mitchell claiming that 
airplanes and submarines had hope- 
lessly checkmated the old-style 
dreadnought. Wealthy England con- 
tinues to put her faith in expensive 
battleships, while impoverished Italy 
has invested in swarms of cheap 
though deadly aircraft. Certain it 
seems that two British naval bases in 
the .Mediterranean—Gibraltar and 
Malta—are badly prepared to with- 
stand aerial attacks, although Eng- 
land has naval airplane-carriers and 
Italy has none. Peace tests have been 
carried out between ships and planes, 
but actual warfare is necessary to 
clinch the argument. Italian air vic- 
tory over His Majesty’s ironclads 
would be a first decisive step in the 
decline of the sea-borne British 
empire. 

England. will fight a major war 
only in defense of two objectives. One 


of these is the preservation of weak 


Belgian and Dutch states, to safe- 
guard her own southeastern coast. 
For this reason, primarily, John Bull 
fought the Spanish Armada, Louis 
XIV, Napoleon, and the Kaiser. Her 
second objective is preservation of 
her maritime life-line to India, via 
Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, Suez, 
the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean. 
In this connection she fought Russia 
in 1854, nearly fought Russia in 1878, 
and defies Italy grimly in 1935. Bri- 
tannic India is the far-flung empire. 
An Italy, Mediterranean maestro and 
strongly entrenched on the Red Sea, 
would be dangerous indeed. 

For once in history, British public 
sentiment has been united. British 
imperialists detest the rival imperial- 
ism of Italy, while British liberals and 
trade unionists dislike Mussolini, his 
militarism, and his anti-liberal dicta- 
torship. The imperialists would buck 
Italy even without the League of 
Nations, while the more _ idealistic 


liberals, who believe in the League, 
endorse its power of sanctions against 











an aggressor nation. Hence, between 
the two British factions, the codpera- 
tion of England and the League be- 
comes easy. For practical British 
interests and utopian League in- 
terests in this case completely coin- 
cide. Furthermore, your _ sporting 
British man-in-the-street always fa- 
vors small nations against big ones, 
unless the little fellers happen to be 
Boer farmers or American colonists. 
Meanwhile, Italy is in a strategic 
position when it comes to the Medi- 
terranean. From her Dodecanese 
islands, and from her colony of Libya 
in North Africa next to Egypt, she 
could strike from the air against 
Egypt, Palestine, or Cyprus; from 
Sicily against Malta; and from Sar- 
dinia against Gibraltar. The British, 
in turn, hold Alexandria and Port 
Said on each side of the Suez Canal, 
with Egyptian Cairo as an air base, 
and the anglophile ports of Greece 
and Spain as convenient havens of 
friendship. British-run Palestine is a 
handy hopping-off place for His Ma- 
jesty’s airplanes. And at the far end 
of the Red Sea, across from Italian 
Eritrea, is the British port of Aden, 
with British Somaliland in between 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 


Waging Anti-War 


Opposition to war, in Italy, has be- 
come very marked indeed. Generally 
speaking, responsible business men 
are against it as too risky, while sec- 
tions of the more inflammable masses 
support the military venture. The 
very element that brought fascism 
into existence in 1922—the propertied 
class—is the element which has suf- 
fered most severely under the black- 
shirt regime. Relatively the workers, 
whom fascism crushed, are better off, 
although the Italian proletariat has a 
long memory and does not readily 
forgive Mussolini for his abolition of 
strikes and the steep decline in real 
wages and the standard of living. The 
dictator has announced that industrial 
profits and dividends will meet with 
near-confiscation in wartime, and this 
has dampened the ardor of the manu- 
facturers. Generally, in European 
politics, it is the rich who promote 
wars and the poor who oppose them. 
But in Italy, the reverse is true. 

Chalked inscriptions on buildings 
voice illegal opposition to the war and 
dictatorship. Evviva (hurrah) is con- 
verted into Morte (death) by secret 
pacifists. Narrow alleys of Naples, 
Genoa, and Venice are plastered with 
anti-warlike declarations. The young 
folks may like Mussolini’s motto— 
“Live dangerously!”—but it does not 
appeal to their elders, nor to men of 
means, who are beginning to long for 
the calmer, gentler grafting of erst- 
while liberal days. 
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There have been strikes in the 
Sicilian sulphur mines, and among 
troops in Milan, Pistoia, Florence, 
and Sicily. In the north, many sol- 
diers have deserted across the Italian 
border into Austria and Jugoslavia 
where they are befriended by hos- 
pitable peasants who dislike their own 
dictatorships. It is curious to remem- 
ber that Mussolini was jailed in 1912 
for his opposition to the Italian war 
in African Tripoli. At that time he 
led pacifist strikes; today he is napo- 
leonic warhawk no. 1 and scourges 
pacifism and the pacifists. 


The Great Umberto 


Crown Prince Umberto, young and 
ambitious, is the opponent of Musso- 
lini in inner Italian politics. He is an 
anti-fascist, and his future is in dan- 
ger. For by the law of 1929 the 
Italian kingship is no longer hered- 
itary, it having been decided that 
future monarchs must be approved by 
the fascist Grand Council. Umberto 
has no chance of approval under the 
fascist system, and has become the 
anti-fascist rallying-point for many 
sorts of disaffected elements, ranging 
from red to clerical. Should Musso- 
lini fall, and this is not beyond the 
realm of possibility, the prince would 
be just around the corner to pick up 
the pieces. Umberto, incidentally, is 
no ball of fire; nor is he very popular 
with the Italian masses. Probably he 
is using the anti-fascists, just as the 
anti-fascists are trying to use him. 

The threatened Ethiopians have 
not been idle while the powers bick- 
ered at Geneva and the Italian; 
shipped men and machines to East 
Africa and Libya. The Lion of Judah 
and King of Kings has called up no 
less than 2 million men out of a 
population of only 10 million. This 
means the entire male-power of the 
nation, from boys to oldsters, and no 
exemptions granted. It is perhaps the 
heaviest conscript toll in all history, 
although there are government arms 
for only a third of the huge draft. 

The international character of Ethi- 
opian leadership is pronounced. There 
is a Swedish veteran in high com- 
mand, General Virgin, with scores of 
Belgian infantry instructors and Swiss 
anti-aircraft experts. General Kundt, 
German-Bolivian commander in the 
Gran Chaco, is there. So are dusky 
Harlemites from Manhattan, some 
Turkish free-companions, and soldiers 
of fortune generally. The Ethiopians 
are not quite as enthusiastic over 
the foreign wonder-boys as was 
our own Continental Congress in the 
revolutionary war. Perhaps the Ethi- 
opians are right. George Washington 
could have told them, in this connec- 
tion, a great deal—emphatically and 
from the heart. 

















A foremost American authority on colonial and color problems paints 
a clear picture of our world’s racial Tower of Babel. Will Ethiopian 
warfare cause widespread repercussions among the non-whites? 


THE DEATH-GRAPPLE now raging in 
East Africa between Mussolini’s Ro- 
man legions and the dark-skinned 
warriors of the Ethiopian King of 
Kings is obviously a clash between 
two very different breeds of men. It 
is a war in which the racial factor 
stands out more dramatically than any 
other. Furthermore, whatever its out- 
come, this war is bound to produce 
profound repercussions upon race- 
relations throughout the globe. Since 
race-relations in many parts of the 
world are already tense, the Italo- 
Ethiopian war will tend still further to 
emphasize the racial factor in world- 
affairs. 

Though obscured and cross-cut by 
other factors, ranging all the way 
from hard-boiled economics to im- 
ponderables like religion, culture, 
and patriotism, race has always been 
a basic constant in history. For un- 
told ages mankind has been divided 
into several main branches which 
differ widely from one another and 
which, despite much local crossing, 
have never really fused. These basic 
stocks are most conveniently de- 
scribed in terms of skin-color, though 
there are other physical differences 
such as_ hair-formation which are 
anatomically even clearer and more 
pronounced. 

Practically speaking, mankind is 
divided into three primary colors best 
described as white, yellow, and black. 
The white race centres in Europe, 
though owing to its world-wide ex- 
pansion during the past four centuries 
it today includes important offshoots 
in the Americas, in Africa, and in the 
antipodean lands of the southern 
Pacific Ocean, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The yellow race, usually termed 
Mongolian, has its homeland in east- 
ern Asia, its center being the immense 
human ganglion of China. The so- 
called red men of the Americas are 
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Such little girls of Ethiopia faced a storm of Italian 
aerial missles at Adowa and elsewhere in the current war. 
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unquestionably a Mongolian offshoot, 
much modified by time and change of 
scene. 


The black or Negro race centers in: 


Africa, though in former times it was 
abundant in southern Asia and still 
crops out there in the jungle tribes 
of India, the Philippines, and the 
island-groups of the South Seas. 
Other black offshoots exist in the 
New World, due to wholesale impor- 
tations of slaves from Africa to almost 
all parts of the Americas. 


Boys in Brown 


For convenience’s sake, we usually 
add another human category—the so- 
called brown peoples of central and 
western Asia. There is, however, 
no true brown race. What we find in 
those parts of Asia (and, for that 
matter, in northern Africa) is a series 
of highly mixed populations, the re- 
sult of age-long crossing between 
whites, Mongoloids, and Negroes, in 
varying proportions. These popula- 
tions -(including, of course, India) 
have, however, so many historical 
contacts and cultural affinities that 
they have developed something like 
a common Asiatic consciousness which 
makes it expedient to classify them 
together in the racial sense. Simi- 
larly, we had best classify the Mongo- 
loid offshoots in the New World as a 
separate racial stock. 

Thus, for practical purposes, we 
may conceive the world as racially 
divided into five main groups: whites, 
yellows, browns, blacks, and reds. 
This is the human spectrum which 
must be dealt with in all considera- 
tions of the racial aspect of world- 
affairs. 

The numbers of these racial groups 
are hard to estimate. The exact 
population of China, for instance, is 
mere guess-work, guesses varying by 
as much as 100,000,000. Likewise the 
population of Ethiopia, in default of 
any census, is held to be anywhere 
between 5,000,000 and 12,000,000. 
Many of the brown peoples of Asia 
are, as already indicated, so mixed 
that precise racial classification is al- 
most impossible. Lastly, in the West 
Indies and in certain portions of Cen- 
tral and South America, general in- 
terbreeding of whites, Indians, and 
Negroes renders the true racial make- 
up of the population an unknown 
quantity. 

The best approximation to a racial 
world-census runs something like 
this: Placing the present total of the 
human species at a trifle over 1,700,- 
000,000, we find in the world today 
roughly 500,000,000 whites, 600,000,000 
yellows, 400,000,000 browns, 200,000,- 
000 negroid blacks, and 30,000,000 or 
40,000,000 red men in the New World. 
Thus the yellow Mongoloids stand 
forth as the most numerous branch 





of mankind, while the whites form 
well under one-third of the human 
world total. 

Yet, whatever may be the precise 
numerical ratios, in most other re- 
spects the white race occupies a posi- 
tion of cardinal importance. It is not 
too much to say that, practically 
speaking, the white man dominates 
the planet. This domination, how- 
ever, is by no means so absolute as 
it was a generation ago, and every- 
thing portends a widespread process 
of readjustment in  race-relations, 
especially in Asia. White world-su- 
premacy reached its climax about the 
year 1900. At that moment only two 
non-white peoples, Japan and China, 
retained genuine independence; and 
both were threatened by white en- 
croachments. 

The Russo-Japanese war of 1904 
revealed a dramatic turn of the tide. 
This defeat of a leading white power 
by an Asiatic people shook the legend 
of white invincibility and everywhere 
encouraged non-white peoples restive 
under white control. The World 
War of 1914 further undermined 
white supremacy and was followed 
by startling shifts in the racial bal- 
ance of power. Today the white man 
is in full retreat throughout Asia, 
both politically and economically. 
Our relinquishment of the Philippines 
is merely a sign of the times. Even 
in the New World the hitherto 
apathetic red man is stirring against 
white domination. Our neighbor, 
Mexico, rapidly transforms itself into 
an Indian land, while elsewhere in 
Central and South America the 
aboriginal stocks assert themselves 
wherever they have retained their 
racial identity. 


African Limelight 


Outstanding in contemporary world- 
politics is the sudden emergence of 
Africa into the limelight. This is not 
solely due to the Italo-Ethiopian war, 
any more than Mussolini’s drastic 
action was a mere chance or personal 
whim. On the contrary, Il Duce 
seems to have been moved by an ac- 
curate reading of a current trend 
which, though as yet little known in 
America, promises soon to become a 
major factor in world-politics and in 
world-economics as well. 

Africa is unquestionably the great 
waxing factor in world-affairs. What 
the New World of the Americas was 
four centuries ago, Africa is today— 
a practically virgin field, as plastic in 
the hands of its possessors as it is 
rich in untapped resources. And this 
African continent is three times the 
size of the Europe which aspires to 
exploit its undeveloped treasures. 

Like Caesar’s Gaul, Africa divides 
naturally into three parts, or rather 
belts, running east and west. The 
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northern belt, lying just to the south- 
ward of the Mediterranean Sea from 
Morocco to Egypt, is racially and cul- 
turally part of the Moslem East and 
has from very ancient times been in- 
timately connected with both Europe 
and Asia. Logically, part of this 
North African zone is the high coun- 
try of Ethiopia or Abyssinia, the pres- 
ent theater of war. 


Blackish Non-Negroes 


Like the North Africans, the Ethio- 
pians are not Negroes, albeit more or 
less tinged with Negro blood owing 
to wholesale slave-raiding for many 
centuries. The ruling group in 
Ethiopia are the Amharas—appar- 
ently compounded of a Semitic aris- 
tocracy from across the Red Sea over- 
laying a substratum of that Hamitic 
stock which forms the basic strain in 
the populations of Egypt, Somaliland, 
and adjacent regions. 

Indeed, the Ethiopians have for 
ages been the most persistent foes of 
the true Negroes, their slave-raids 


_ having penetrated deep into the heart 


of black Africa. This is because the 
Abyssinian highlands offer the eas- 
iest access to the enormous bulk of 
equatorial Africa, elsewhere effec- 
tively screened from large-scale 
northern invasion by the wide belt of 
desert which stretches unbroken from 
the Atlantic coast of Morocco to the 
valley of the Nile. 

Black Africa, proverbially known 
as the Dark Continent, is thus the 
huge land-block which _ stretches 
from the confines of the desert belt 
southward through the tropics until 
its lower tip enters the south tem- 
perate zone. Here lies incalculable 
wealth awaiting exploitation. Here 
likewise are native stocks so back- 
ward and ill-organized that they can 
offer scant resistance to European 
plans and projects. 

There is the vital distinction be- 
tween black Africa and the Orient. 
Asia, for all its discordant turmoil, is 
the home of peoples whose past 
achievements have engendered high 
civilization and a strong self-con- 
sciousness today sharply reawakened. 
This intense Asiatic revival spells the 
rapid decline of white colonial em- 
pire throughout the East. But, as the 
white powers of Europe are thus 
forced to give ground in Asia, they 
must inevitably be driven to strength- 
en their hold over Africa and to con- 
centrate upon its economic develop- 
ment in order to obtain those tropical 
products and those metals which 
have become necessary to Europe’s 
economic well-being. 

Therefore, despite the rapid prog- 
ress recently made, it is certain that 
Europe’s development of Africa has 
only begun. This, then, is the arena 

(Continued on page 57) 











RAW MATERIALS, NATIONALISM, AND WAR 


BY C. T.. REVERE 


Economic starvation rather than militarism menaces world 







peace, and the ominous threat of conflict remains until we solve the 


IT IS DOUBTFUL if the average Ameri- 
can citizen, serene in the detachment 
provided by ocean barriers on the 
east and on the west, is able to inter- 
pret recent and present historical de- 
velopments as anything more than a 
malignant outbreak of militarism. A 
superficial segment of public opinion 
in this country, it will be recalled, at- 
tributed Japanese penetration of Man- 
churia to pressure from the war party 
in Nippon. It was possible for such 
observers to envision nothing except 
an imperialistic adventure. The eco- 
nomic side of Japan’s action was large- 
ly ignored. 

Now we have ominous stirrings in 
Europe, reaching out to northern 
and East Africa. Mitteleuropa is 
rumbling with ancient unrest, with 
rumors of alignments that would have 
been regarded as unthinkable at the 
close of the World War. 

Italy, Germany, Austria, Poland—in 
all of these, and with others perhaps 
still to come—vox populi subsides to 
a feeble whisper before the thunder- 
ing command of a dictator. 

Why dictators? Why the rise of 
militarism so soon after the horrors 
of the war that was to end all wars? 
Why the armament race on land and 
sea and in the air? Shall we trace it 
to the hellish spirit of cruelty deemed 
inherent in the human race? Is it 
because a new generation has forgot- 
ten the agonies of 1914-1918? When 
the conference assembled at Ver- 
sailles, noble spirits throughout the 
world predicted that we would see 
an era of peace and comity, that civ- 
ilization had advanced to a point 
where the religious wars of the past 
represented an unthinkable an- 
achronism, that wars inspired by 


dynastic ambition had been relegated 
to oblivion with the downfall of 
absolutism. 

But these starry-eyed optimists for- 
got about commodities—raw mate- 








problem of raw materials and their marketing as finished products. 





rials. And if one is enough of a 
realist to look into it fully, without 
blinking at envisioned possibilities, 
he will be forced to believe that in- 
ternational unrest, the threat of 
worldwide conflict, can not be ban- 
ished until the problem of raw 
materials, their distribution for pro- 
cessing, and to some extent the mar- 
keting of the finished products, has 
been solved. 

In sketching this thesis, the writer 
makes no claim of basic originality. 
The concept has been presented be- 
fore in one form or another. It has 
been the subject of many a whispered 
discussion behind the closed doors of 
Old World chancelleries. It has 
stalked more than once before dele- 
gates assembled at Geneva, a ques- 
tion too delicate, or perhaps too red 
hot, to be handled boldly and without 
gloves. 


Inexorable Economics 


No, Europe has not forgotten the 
horrors of trench warfare, the drum- 
fire without lull for years from Ypres 
to Nancy. But Europe wants to work, 
to produce, in order to be able to con- 
sume. Europe wants raw materials, 
whether it be Italy; Germany, Poland, 
or needy Hungary. They are wanted 
to keep people employed, to provide 
the essentials of life, to permit indus- 
trial nations to exchange their prod- 
ucts for the things they do not produce 
at home. 

Raw materials have to come from 
internal natural resources, from ex- 
change through international trade, 
or from colonial possessions. 

The question of colonies as a source 
of raw material requirements may be 
dismissed for the present by mere 
reference to the widely expressed 
conviction that a reasonably endur- 
ing peace can not be foreseen until, 
or unless, powerful industrial nations 
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of Europe are ceded areas, either 
peacefully or as a result of force, by 
means of which they will be able to 
produce in such possessions a fairly 
large proportion of the raw materials 
they require for domestic industry and 
manufactures. 

Another alternative that might af- 
ford a partial solution would be a re- 
moval or lowering of the barriers 
that now interfere with their ability 
to exchange their home-produced 
goods for raw materials. 


Without further excursion into a 
discussion of colonies, it may be per- 
tinent to turn to certain aspects of 
nationalism and its effect on over- 
seas commerce—the international ex- 
change of goods. Along this line 
the statistics of last season’s foreign 
consumption of American cotton may 
be both interesting and relevant. 

In the season of 1934-35 (terminat- 
ing on July 31) Great Britain con- 
sumed 941,000 bales of American cot- 
ton, against 1,403,000 bales in 1933-34. 
France took 535,000 vs. 781,000; Spain, 
248,000 vs. 314,000; Czechoslovakia, 
180,000 vs. 227,000; Germany, 376,000 
vs. 1,099,000. 

The case of Germany is outstanding. 
Germany wanted American cotton. 
Seldom has a proud nation made 
stronger pleas, or offered more con- 
cessions, than were forthcoming from 
Germany during negotiations begin- 
ning last autumn and extending over 
a period of months. During a large 
part of that time, American cotton 
was quoted at an average of around 
12% cents. Statements from Ger- 
many and also from a _ semi-official 
commission visiting this country made 
it clear that price was not a major 
consideration. It was even suggested 
that a level that was one or even two 
cents per pound higher, for a block of 
cotton amounting to 500,000 bales, 
would not be rejected. 

Negotiations were conducted either 
















on the basis of credit or an exchange 
of commodities. Germany stood ready 
to offer any of her internal products 
—chemicals, drugs, optical instru- 
ments, dyestuffs, cutlery, wines, beer, 
and a wide variety of other articles. 
America had the cotton. Germany had 
her products. No trade was closed. 


**Ersatz’’ This and That 


It would be possible, of course, for 
Germany, with its exceptional capac- 
ity for scientific research, to develop 
substitutes for some of the natural 
raw materials. The world knows 
how vegetable dyes were replaced by 
German coal-tar products. Synthetic 
commodities have come out of Ger- 
many in an amazing, never-ending 
stream. Synthetic rubber might con- 
ceivably take the place of the plan- 
tation-grown variety. Alpha cellu- 
lose fabrics from wood pulp may go a 
long way toward relieving the dearth 
in Germany of the alpha cellulose 
fiber which we know as cotton. Pro- 
cessed cereals mixed with chicory 
may form the basis of a beverage that 
faintly resembles coffee. German 
science some day may develop edible 
carbohydrates out of some mineral 
or agricultural product. 

But when we reduce this problem 
to its simplest terms we can trace the 
eminence of Reichsleader Hitler to 
Germany’s need of raw materials, to 
be obtained either from colonies or 
from an ability to exchange her 
products for those of other nations. 

What are the courses left open for 
a nation in a situation such as now 
confronts Germany, whose position in 
most respects is similar to that of 
Italy, and most of Central Europe? 
Natural resources are limited, but 
man power, industrial labor, is 
abundant. Their chief export com- 
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modity is labor, but this is an ethereal 
figment unless raw materials are 
available. 

These outside commodities can be 
obtained ‘only from. colonies or 
through international exchange of 
goods. Confronted by this choice, 
another set of alternatives arises. No 
nation is likely to go to war to force 
another to reduce its tariff wall. 
There is, however, the ever-present 
possibility that a national boss—dic- 
tator, if you will—may impress upon 
his people the idea that war, with all 
its devastation, is preferable to ec- 
onomic decadence and a descent into 
poverty and starvation. 

Hence the craving for colonies. In- 
citements to arouse public fervor may 
make no mention of outlying posses- 
sions. Emphasis is likely to be laid 
elsewhere, on national pride, on tra- 
ditional enmities, on §factitious 
charges of hostility. Mussolini avoided 
referring to Ethiopia’s desirable re- 
sources in arousing Italy’s war spirit. 


Is There Another Way ? 


We now come to another question: 
Is colonial expansion the only way 
out for an industrious, powerful na- 
tion in need of the raw materials of 
industry? Would not ability to trade 
lessen the pressure for colonial im- 
perialism? Might it not even be 
more profitable to obtain raw mate- 
rials by exchange than through a 
costly program of development in 
Africa, the South Seas, or elsewhere? 

Although one might present the in- 
quiry, it certainly would be impos- 
sible to obtain a categorical answer 
to the following: To what extent is 
the refusal of the United States to 
exchange its raw materials for the 
finished products of other countries 
responsible for the urge for colonial 
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No need of land for the expansion of her people drove: 
Italy to war, but rather the need for oil, iron, coal. 
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expansion so plainly behind the un- 
rest in Central Europe, Italy, and 
elsewhere? It is a question so 
fraught with the heat of controversy 
as to prohibit even the most daring 
explorer from venturing a judgment. 

Undoubtedly no country is more 
favorably placed for approximate 
self-contained nationalism than the 
United States. Within our borders 
we produce most of the raw ma- 
terials of industry. It is a compara- 
tively simple matter for us to secure 
rubber, silk, coffee, tea, and other 
commodities. Japan’s silk comes to 
us. and our cotton goes to Japan, 
making practically a self-liquidating 
proposition. Our cotton going to 
Lancashire and to Holland will pay 
for British and Dutch rubber. 

But we are not isolated, not in a 
position to call ourselves self-con- 
tained, until our foreign indebtedness 
abroad is serviced by commodities 
which we will accept for interest pay- 
ments and reduction of principal. 

For several years American su- 
premacy in cotton has been threatened 
by the rise in foreign production. Our 
ideas of price and our policy of crop 
control and curtailment undoubtedly 
have had much to do with the ex- 
tension of cotton-growing abroad. 
However, if we had been willing to 
accept foreign goods in payment for 
our cotton, there would have been no 
such threat as now exists against our 
dominance in world markets. 

Those who look beneath the sur- 
face need not accept this as a per- 
manency. Our tariff policy is due 
for modification, gradual at first, with 
efforts likely to be devoted to selec- 
tion of imports that will not mate- 
rially disturb our national economy. 

Better still, there are underlying 
indications that the vast resources 
and high talents in the research divi- 
sions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture will be utilized more aggres- 
sively than heretofore in efforts to 
magnify per acre production, greatly 
reducing cultural costs and laying the 
basis for profits to be obtained more 
through efficiency than as a result of 
higher price levels. In all probability, 
if Secretary Wallace had not been so 
constantly bedevilled by the price 
problem, he would have been able to 
devote more attention to this phase 
of the agricultural situation. The sec- 
retary is something of a scientist 
himself, and has won an enviable 
place as a corn breeder. 

If this seems illogical, one might 
take a look at Japan. There are un- 
doubtedly many areas on this globe 
suitable for sericulture, yet Japan in 
less than half a century has won a 
position of supremacy in the produc- 
tion and marketing of silk. No one 
hears a whisper of a threat against her 
dominance. Japan meets world prices 
for silk, and Japan is willing to trade. 











OUR DISPUTED CONSTITUTION 


BY LOUIS P. EISNER 


The United States Constitution will probably be the 
chief issue before the voters in the presidential campaign of 1936. 
Why and what is this document? Here is the first of three articles. 


BerTRAND RUSSELL once said that Ein- 
stein had done something astounding, 
but that few people knew exactly 
what it was that he had done. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Average Citi- 
zen’s knowledge of what the Found- 
ing Fathers did is ruled by just such 
sentiments. Always secure in his pa- 
triotic conviction that the Constitu- 
tion is “the most wonderful work ever 
struck off,” he rarely takes the trouble 
to read it through—although, even 
with the twenty-one amendments, it 
fills not more than twenty pages of 
ordinary print. It is small wonder, 
then, that today he is confounded and 
confused by the course of events, and 
wants to know in words of one syl- 
lable all about the commerce clause, 
states’ rights, and social reform; also 
what the country’s leadership pro- 
poses to do about it. 


Popular Reading 


Nor does the current flood of con- 
stitutional circulars help him much 
in his befuddlement. These largely 
stress the provisions of the Bill of 
Rights, which in the main protect 
him from unreasonable search, ex- 
cessive bail, cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment, and guarantee him a speedy 
jury trial of his crimes—none of 
which seems of immediate practical 
importance. Furthermore, most such 
circulars are delivered to him to- 


gether with corporate financial state- . 


ments, which he has been accus- 
tomed to take with a grain of salt 
anyhow. 

Today there is a strong movement 
afoot to encourage Mr. Average Citi- 
zen’s study of the principles of his 
government, but much of the force 
behind this movement comes from 
sentimental orators whose flowery ut- 
terances serve to scare rather than to 
educate. 

This series of three articles—of 
which this is the first—is written for 


the purpose of giving the average 
citizen a constitutional study, so that 
he may understand the vital work of 
the Founders, in what manner it has 
become enlarged, and how its impor- 
tant provisions are being used to 
block current reforms. 


Age: 148 years 


On February 21st, 1787, the Conti- 
nental Congress passed a resolution 
that a convention should be held “for 
the sole and express purpose of re- 
vising the Articles of Confederacy”. 
Eleven of the thirteen states named 
delegates; and after the delegates met 
the twelfth state, New Hampshire, 
followed suit, leaving Rhode Island 
alone as the unrepresented. In no in- 
stance were delegates chosen directly 
by the people. 

The convention was called for the 
second Monday of May, 1787, but the 
turnout was so small that the opening 
session had to be postponed. No more 
than fifty-five of the seventy-three 
delegates ever attended the conven- 
tion and most of these were present 
only part time. The average attend- 
ance was rarely over thirty. 

Notable members of the constitu- 
tional convention, in which lawyers 
predominated, were George Washing- 
ton, James Madison, Benjamin Frank- 
ling, Alexander Hamilton, and Gou- 
verneur Morris. Patrick Henry and 
Samuel Adams, leading radicals of 
their time, were not chosen. Jeffer- 
son was in Paris, but his conviction 
that “that government is best which 
governs least” had many followers 
among the delegates. Hamilton, on 
the other hand, wanted to see a 
highly centralized, powerful, and 
aristocratic republic set up. 

The convention sat behind closed 
doors, issued no statements, and kept 
no official record of its deliberations. 
Only one member, James Madison, 
was sufficiently solicitous of posterity 
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to record complete notes of the va- 
rious proceedings. 

Between May and September of 
that year the convention labored and 
finally on September 17, 1787, it is- 
sued its conclusions—the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in the form 
of a holographic document attributed 
to the pen of Gouverneur Morris, 
bearing the written approval of 
thirty-nine of the seventy-three dele- 
gates. It was, and still is, shorter 
than the constitution of any other 
nation or any one of the states of the 
Union. Its unique and possibly un- 
foreseen contribution to the science 
of government was the vesting of the 
veto power over federal and state 
legislation in a supreme court. Out- 
side of this, it contained little that 
was new. 

In plan of organization, the Consti- 
tution adopted the theory expounded 
by the French philosopher Montes- 
quieu that personal liberties could 
best be preserved by the division of 
the powers of government into three 
branches, constituting each branch 
“an officer and superior of every 
other”. The three branches were to 
be known as legislative, executive, 
and judicial, and the legislative 
branch was to have an upper and 
lower chamber. 


Indirect Voting 


In order to prevent some wave of 
popular enthusiasm from subverting 
political institutions, the entire gov- 
ernment (with the exception of the 
lower house) was to be removed 
from the people and chosen by indi- 
rect election or by appointment. The 
selection of the President was to be 
by electoral vote; and it might be 
stated parenthetically that two presi- 
dential candidates were subsequently 
elected by popular votes but defeated 
by the electoral college. The Senate 
was to be indirectly chosen by the 








state legislatures. Supreme Court 
Justices, appointed for life, were to 
be nominated by the President and 
approved by the indirectly elected 
Senate. 

Nor was the important right of 
amendment to be exercised directly 
by the people at any stage, for it was 
provided that amendments could be 
proposed and ratified only by Con- 
gress, state legislatures, and conven- 
tions. 

With certain well-defined excep- 
tions, the state was to be independent 
and practically sovereign, and - the 
federal government was to be limited 
in jurisdiction to the powers ex- 
pressly conferred by the Constitution 
or necessarily implied therein. 

The federal government was to 
have power to collect taxes, pay the 
national debt, borrow money, estab- 
lish rules for naturalization, make 
bankrupt laws, coin money and regu- 
late the value of its coins, fix stand- 
ards for weights and measures, 
punish counterfeiters, establish post- 
offices and post-roads, issue copy- 
rights and patents, organize inferior 
courts, regulate captures, punish 
crimes on the high seas and against 
the laws of other nations, declare 
war, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, raise and support armies and 
navies, eall for the state militia to 
execute national laws, suppress in- 
surrections and repel invasions, and 
make any laws necessary to carry 
out any of these powers. 

In addition, the federal government 
was to have power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among 
the several states” and “to provide 
for the general welfare of the United 
States”. 


**Thou Shalt Not”’ 


Theoretically it was unnecessary 
for the Founders to prohibit the na- 
tional government from making all 
other acts, inasmuch as it was to be 
a government of enumerated powers. 
Nevertheless the framers included 
sets of limitations upon the federal 
government, the state governments, 
and both. 

The federal government was for- 
bidden to tax exports from any state, 
levy any direct tax except in propor- 
tion to population, prohibit importa- 
tion of slaves prior to 1808, suspend 
the privilege of habeas corpus, prefer 
the port of one state over that of 
another, or withdraw any money ex- 
cept through appropriation. 

The state governments were for- 
bidden to enter into any treaties or 
alliances, coin money, emit bills of 
credit, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, pay its debts in anything 
but gold and silver, lay duties on im- 
ports and exports, keep troops or 





ships of war in times of peace, engage 
in war unless actually invaded or in 
imminent danger, or impair the obli- 
gation of contracts. (It is to be noted 
that the last prohibition never applied 
to the federal government.) 

Both state and federal governments 
were to be prohibited from passing 
bills of attainder or ex post facto 
laws or granting titles of nobility. 

Finally, the Constitution contained 
what may be called the central clause, 
which provided that it was to be the 
supreme law of the land and binding 
upon the judges in every state. 

On September 28, 1787, Congress 
submitted the Constitution to con- 
ventions to be chosen by the people. 
in each state and decreed that it was 
to be put into effect as soon as nine 
states had ratified it. The people who 
were to choose the conventions were 
those entitled to exercise the right of 
suffrage. New Hampshire limited the 
voting power to Protestant taxpayers; 
South Carolina to free white men be- 
lieving in God, heaven, and hell; and 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, New 
York, and New Jersey to citizens 
owning property or paying an equiv- 
alent tax. 


Bill of Rights 


Between December 7, 1787, and the 
spring of 1790, over the determined 
opposition of the Anti-Federalists, all 
of the thirteen states ratified the Con- 
stitution. New Hampshire, the ninth 
state, acted by a ten-vote majority 
and New York, the eleventh state, by 
a three-vote majority. But some of 
them, fearing that the new govern- 
ment might set itself up to oppress 
the people, proposed a set of limita- 
tions called the Bill of Rights which, 
on December 15, 1791, became the 
first ten amendments. 

These original amendments covered 
freedom of religion, speech, press, and 
petition, and the right to bear arms; 
prevented the quartering of troops in 
homes and unreasonable searches and 
seizures; insured proper presentment, 
indictment and trial for capital and 
infamous crimes; guarded against 
double jeopardy, compulsory self- 
incrimination and the deprivation of 
life, liberty or property without due 
process of law; insured just compen- 
sation for private property taken for 
public use; required speedy and pub- 
lic trials of crimes by impartial juries 
in the states and districts where the 
crimes were committed, coupled with 
confrontation of witnesses, compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses, 
and assistance of counsel for defense; 
preserved the jury system in civil 
actions; and prohibited excessive bail 
and fines and cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment. 
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The amendments concluded ‘that 
“the specification of constitutional 
rights was not to be deemed in limi- 
tation of all other rights retained by 
the people; and that all powers not 
delegated to the United States nor 
prohibited to the states were reserved 
to the states or the people. This Bill 
of Rights was never intended or con- 
strued to have any application to the 
states. It inhibited the federal gov- 
ernment alone. 


Good, or Bad? 


Perhaps the greatest tribute that 
was ever paid to the Constitution was 
by the English commentator Bryce, 
who stated. that the instrument 
“ranges above every other written 
constitution for the intrinsic excel- 
lence of its scheme, its adaptation to 
the circumstances of the people, the 
simplicity, brevity and precision of its 
language, its judicious mixture of 
definiteness of principle with elas- 
ticity in details”. 

However, the Founders enter- 
tained no such delusions. Washing- 
ton himself admitted that “the Con- 
stitution that is submitted is not free 
from imperfections.” The much- 
quoted Jefferson believed that each 
generation should formulate its own 
organic law, and he advocated a pol- 
icy of revising constitutions every 
nineteen years. In this way, he stated, 
“the consent of the governed” could 
be periodically obtained. A later 
Jeffersonian tribute to the Constitu- 
tion was his exclamation that “our 
Constitution was a complete felo de 
se” (legally a suicide!). 

There is no doubt that the Consti- 
tution contained imperfections, omis- 
sions, and provisions of doubtful 
meaning. Some of these were cured 
by amendment, others by customs, 
usages, and fictions; still others by 
the Civil War; and yet others by the 
fine art of judicial interpretation. 

For example, the Constitution said 
nothing about the right of a state to 
secede from the Union. It seemed to 
guard and protect the institution of 
slavery. The method evolved for the 
election of a President was imperfect 
in detail and failed to provide for all 
contingencies. It failed to direct the 
states to set up uniform marriage and 
commercial laws. It failed to state 
how the supreme law as embodied in 
the Constitution was to be enforced. 

It failed to give the federal govern- 
ment the right to expand the nation 
by purchasing new territory. It per- 
mitted a large twilight zone of power 
to be left dangling between state and 
nation which can be exercised by 
neither. It subjected the Supreme 
Court to much criticism by leaving to 
it the task of construing the six words 
(Continued on page 55) 
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J. W. McManigal 


THE PREDICAMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


CASEMENT 


BY DAN D. 


Our normally healthy and sturdy farmer has sold his 
birthright of independent thinking in exchange for elusive happiness, 
and is well along the road to the conditions of a socialized state. 


WHOEVER ATTEMPTS to paint a realistic 
picture of American agriculture to- 
day must confine himself to dull and 
sombre colors. Costly efforts of gov- 
ernment to help the farmer have had 
the inevitable result of impairing his 
self-reliance and self-respect, and are 
robbing him of his independence. 
Exceptional opportunity for the de- 
velopment of those qualities has al- 
ways been the one distinctive feature 
which gave to agriculture certain val- 
uable advantages that are lacking in 
most other vocations. The Adminis- 
tration now in Washington has per- 
suaded farmers most oppressed by 


debt or distressed from other causes, 
along with many in better circum- 
stances, to discard those advantages 
in exchange for a false promise of 
limited economic security through 
higher prices expected for their prod- 
ucts and through subsidies paid by 
government for futile attempts at 
production control. 

The amazing and disheartening fea- 
ture is not so much the false econo- 
mics on which the Government’s pro- 
gram is based, nor the loss of the 
farmer’s independence involved in his 
acceptance of the program. The really 
distressing aspect abides in the fact 
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that about 40 per cent of our farmers 
have shown willingness to participate 
in it. 

The reality of a free and indepen- 
dent agriculture has heretofore been 
the pride and strength of this coun- 
try. Our worthiest traits of national 
character have been developed by 
wholesome contact with the soil. It 
is from the background of the farm 
and the open country that our best 
leadership has arisen. The charac- 
teristics of that distinctive quality 
which mark the American spirit, in- 
herited largely from the farm, are in- 
dispensable to the survival of our po- 











litical institutions. That this ‘spirit 
should now be corrupted and de- 
stroyed by contrivances instituted by 
the Government itself, and that farm- 
ers should acquiesce in its destruc- 
tion, is the one matter of supreme im- 
portance that now should challenge 


the political thought and resources of . 


the nation. 


Three-Point Plan 


The ostensible purpose of the New 
Deal policies in their manifold mani- 
festations is to increase the sum total 
of human happiness and _ well-being. 
With the farmer this was to be ac- 
complished: 

(1) By lightening his burden of 
debt, taking over at public expense 
farm mortgages at decreased interest 
rates; 

(2) By an attempt to increace prices 
for his products through a system of 
planned production which involved 
the cession to government of his priv- 
ilege to operate his farm in accord- 
ance with his own desires, in return 
for cash subsidies supplied presum- 
ably by the public who consumed his 
products; 

(3) By loans of public money to be 
made on his crops at such rates as 
virtually must peg, temporarily at 
least, a minimum price for the com- 
modities pledged as security. 

But these are only the more promi- 
nent features of the Administration’s 
plan to make the farmer happy and 
more prosperous. There is no phase 
of his immediate hardship or discom- 
fort, either real or imagined, for 
which the New Dealers fail to offer 
prompt remedies involving lavish ex- 
penditure of public funds. 

If a man, in the footsteps of his 
ancestors for generations, is eking out 
a living of a standard which the Gov- 
ernment decrees to be too low,'on soil 
declared to be sub-marginal, he is 
moved at public expense without re- 
gard for his own wishes, and is bur- 
dened (theoretically) with the sup- 
posed value of his new abiding place. 

If a farmer, through drought or 
other untoward circumstance, has be- 
come a public charge “on relief”, he 
is given a so-called loan of public 
money, budgeted to meet his expected 
requirements until an anticipated 
crop can be raised. In innumerable 
instances the crop has failed to mate- 
rialize, and the beneficiary is once 
more on relief while his loan stands 
as a public liability. 

If a farmer’s acres were the sport 
of high winds, in localities where 
drought has for several years forbid- 
den the growing of any vegetation 
whatever, public money was available 
to assist him in furrowing his land in 
the vain hope that erosion might be 
checked or impeded. 











Indeed, in their attempts to make 
the farmer happy, the New Dealers 
have overlooked no occasion of his 
poverty, discomfort, or anxiety. The 
result has been far worse than nega- 
tive. Our farmers who have partici- 
pated in the Government program 
are decidedly not happy. The pro- 
gram has completely missed its ob- 
jective. Its failure is the inevitable 
consequence of shallow “philosophiz- 
ing”, contemptible economic expedi- 
ents, sentimental or — self-centered 
sociology—all of which utterly disre- 
gard such meager truth as_ has 
evolved from human experience. 

In short, the Administration’s ill- 
advised device to make the farmer 
happy violates fundamental laws in 
its every provision. It flouts the law 
of nature, reverses the law of life, 
inverts the law of evolution, insults 
the economic law, and totally disre- 
gards the fact that human welfare 
can be advanced only by increased 
production, never by restriction. This 
assertion is so self-evident that no 
denial of it is now seriously attempted 
by unbiased adherents of the ends 
sought by the program. 


Bribe or Charity? 


It will be noted that the common 
denominator of all these schemes for 
making the farmer happy is public 
money extravagantly expended. Such 
an outlay, falsely designed to aid him, 
largely fails of its purpose for the 
reason that acceptance is attended 
by the uncomfortable consciousness 
that the farmer is merely selling his 
individual rights to a government 
bureau and is receiving therefor a 
cash compensation. This conscious- 
ness can not keep congenial company 
with self-respect and happiness. 

When a farmer is subsidized one 
year more profusely for refraining 
from cultivating one-twentieth of his 
normal wheat acreage than he was 
the previous year for foregoing the 
use of one-quarter of it, he knows in 
his heart that either he is being shame- 
fully bribed or is being made the ob- 
ject of unmerited charity cheapened 
by subterfuge. His acceptance of the 
“benefit” in either case leaves his 
self-respect in shreds. One scarcely 
can be happy in such circumstances. 

That in brief is what the Adminis- 
tration’s farm program has done to 
the American farmer in attempting to 
make him happy. The result would 
not be nearly so sad and deplorable 
if it had not been so generally abetted 
by the farmer himself. If his con- 
science is normally sensitive, it is 
smitten. 

In a vain effort to appease it, three 
arguments only are commonly ad- 
duced by the victimized farmer. All 
are pitifully fallacious. 
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He first cites his own case as paral- 
lel to that of the manufacturer, and 
defends by analogy a policy of re- 
stricted production in agriculture. He 
must know that no such parallel ex- 
ists; that he, unlike the manufacturer, 
is not the agency of production; that, 
in truth, he can only plant and hope; 
that the actual volume of his product, 
subject only to nature’s decree, must 
always remain beyond his control. 

He next insists that the processing 
tax is his tariff, according belatedly 
to him the privileges long enjoyed by 
the manufacturer at his expense. His 
attitude implies that he himself has 
never had tariff protection. As a 
matter of fact, practically everything 
he produces is highly protected, while 
articles he most often buys, such as 
farm machinery, fertilizer, fencing 
materials, etc., are on the free list. 

The processing tax is designed to 
serve the single purpose of controlling 
agricultural production, an object 
plainly beyond the possibility of hu- 
man achievement and especially of- 
fensive to the ideals of freedom on 
which this country is founded. It 
differs from a tariff specifically in 
those features also which federal 
courts have already branded as vio- 
lating our constitution. 

Next he pleads his necessity as 
warranting a subsidy, regardless of 
the fact that the plan he defends be- 
stows its benefits not according to 
the recipient’s needs but on a directly 
antithetic basis, awarding the most 
to those whose needs are the least. 

In addition to these three favorite 
patterns of false reasoning, the farmer 
sometimes invokes the plea of self- 
defense in excusing his compliance. 
He asserts that the tax is deducted 
from the price he receives for his 
commodities, and that therefore it is 
logical to sign adjustment contracts 
in order to recover the tax in the 
form of his subsidy. 


Farming Not a Business 


Farmers who have fortuitously 
managed to retain their self-respect 
and such independence as the law 
still allows them, and who have not 
permitted politicians to bamboozle 
them with falsehoods, half-truths, 
and concealments, are fortified by 
calm recognition of the fact that agri- 
culture is not comparable to other 
forms of industry whereby human 
needs are supplied. They know that 
the term business when applied to the 
growing of food and fabric from the 
earth is a misnomer. Farming, they 
rightly hold, is not a business but an 
adventurous manner of living, in- 
spired by faith and hope; and indi- 
vidual freedom and independence are 
the major rewards of success in the 
adventure. 
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Upheld by this unassailable philos- 
ophy, the real farmer contemplates 
with patient fortitude the periods of 
deprivation and low prices which 
must always be incidental to his call- 
ing. Always he is reassured by 
knowledge that his vocation offers a 
greater measure of security than any 
other, because, as first-hand producer 
of life’s necessities, he is largely inde- 
pendent of those factors commonly 
menacing the actual livelihood of 
mankind except such as nature alone 
may impose. Any scheme that de- 
prives him of this priceless posses- 
sion, as the farm program if continued 
certainly must, deserves to be classed 
as a crime against our basic institu- 
tions, a shameful attack upon the 
spirit that made this nation great. 


Relief Racket 


Real farmers want only to be let 
alone to achieve their destiny in their 
own way. They want government to 
keep its hands out of their business. 
They desire no so-called farm pro- 
gram of any kind. They know the 
agitation for their relief has been and 
still is nothing but a racket worked 
by professional farm leaders and poli- 
ticians for selfish ends. But the racket 
has been worked so effectively, and 
politicians have found it so useful for 
their purposes, that it has apparently 
transformed the American farmer 
into a demanding spirit of discontent 
and dissatisfaction, which threatens a 
willingness to see substituted for our 
sound institutions the very different 
conditions characteristic of the social- 
ized state. 

It is furthest from my thought to 
imply that the farmer alone is cul- 
pable. His case is the more surpris- 
ing and notable because he has al- 
ways been the very bulwark and 
strength of our highest political ideals. 
As a matter of fact the subtle virus 
of the wish-thinking New Dealer has, 
under the stress of the great depres- 
sion, infected practically every order 
of our society. 

Disheartening, I say it is, that this 
virus has found an apparently hospit- 
able host in the normally healthy and 
sturdy physique of the American 
farmer. I am reluctantly impressed 
with the difficulty of accomplishing 
his cure by persuasion or argument. 
He clings to his subsidy in spite of 
the fact that it leads straight to his 
socialization. The Government offers 
to pay him to give up his guts, and 
he seems in no mood to resent the 
insult. 

There is a chance, however, that 
the farmer may awaken to the truth 
when once the judicial branch of the 
government has pointed out to him 
the unconstitutionality of the thing 
for which he has fallen. But, even so, 


he and his country will not be free 
of the menace of the demagog who 
has fattened on the racket. The poli- 
tician has no thought of abandoning 
this racket or ceasing to work it as a 
means of acquiring the “farm vote”. 

In my state of Kansas the summer 
of 1934 was simply hell. Nothing 
ever approached it in scarcity of pre- 
cipitation, so far as white men know, 
except the summer of 1860. The 
farmer raised mighty little, and con- 
sequently had a tough time in win- 
tering any stock he tried to hold over. 

Spring this year brought new 
calamities, with dirt storms of a vol- 
ume and quantity never before 
known. In early June came a great 
flood over parts of the state. This 
moisture came at just the right time 
to afflict the wheat with rust. Then 
the weather dried up, and we had 
the hottest and driest two months in 
history. 

The Kansas wheat crop in 1934 was 
79,663,000 bushels. This year it is 
57,409,000 bushels. 

Benefits on wheat last year were 
approximately $25,000,000. The crop 
itself, at 90 cents a bushel, brought 
perhaps $72,000,000. Thus the Kansas 
farmer received $97,000,000 for his 
wheat, or $1.22 per bushel harvested, 
more than one-fourth of which came 
from the Government. 

His benefit payments, last year and 
this year, are large because they are 
based on more abundant crops of 
former years, including a record crop 
of 241,000,000 bushels. The basic 
production (1928-1931), used in con- 
tracts with the Government, is 157,- 
813,000 bushels. 

There is a cure for the depression 
and for the farmer’s ills as well. It 
is not a painless or easy cure. Pa- 
triots know it and are ready to take 
it. Politicians and demagogs avoid it 
as they would shun poison. Already 
by their quack remedies they have 
brought the country to the verge of 
dissolution. Real recovery now will 
be an heroic and well-nigh superhu- 
man task, because the body politic is 
already so thoroughly invaded by the 
deadly virus. 


Calamity Ahead? 


If the cure is to be accomplished, 
true principles and patriotism must 
prevail over all partisan considera- 
tions. Success, as the politician de- 
fines it, is achieved only by party 
victory. With this goal in mind he 
will offer the farmer a “program” in 
exchange for his vote. If the defeat 
of the New Deal is accomplished at 
such cost, the victory will be a 
calamity. 

There can be no doubt of the pres- 
ent mood and intention of the typical 
partisan politician. The action of the 
grass-roots conference of mid-west 
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Dan D. Casement, president of the 
Farmers’ Independence Council 


Republicans plainly attested their 
congenital disposition to temporize 
with wrong: in the interest of their 
conception of expediency. 

The Governor of my own state of 
Kansas, now prominently mentioned 
for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation, recently told me that the farm 
vote could not be gained save by toss- 
ing to the farmer a golden apple pro- 
gram on a “platform of platitudes”, 
a policy which he frankly advocated. 
Obviously the political consciousness 
senses the farm vote merely as a 
coveted commodity to be traded and 
bargained for, not to be won by a 
clear-cut exposition of the counterfeit 
economics coined to buy our way out 
of the depression. 

If the farmer’s vote can not be won 
by a courageous campaign of candor, 
clothed in truth so basic as to rein- 
state his rightful heritage of inde- 
pendence and to awaken an indige- 
nous patriotism drugged dormant by 
the New Deal, then indeed the result 
of any election is immaterial. Which- 
ever party may prevail, this conta- 
gious susceptibility to collectivism will 
be spread wide, not quarantined, and 
its inevitable concomitant might be a 
revolutionary force, pledged to strip 
the Vesuvian monster of our’ present 
bureaucratic government down to the 
bare framework blueprinted by the 
architects of the Constitution. 


The American farmer can never 
regain the exalted place in our social 
and economic order deservedly ac- 
corded him in the past so long as the 
colossal structures recently erected 
in Washington and given over to the 
use of the federal Department of Ag- 
riculture shall be fairly bursting with 
bureaucrats masquerading as his ben- 
efactors. Can they make the farmer 
happy? Never. Unless they are 
speedily deposed, they certainly can 
and will enslave him. 
















lower with each generation. 
citizens able to take care of themselves? 


It 1s not the general ability of our 
politicians and national leaders which 
should cause us concern. It is the gen- 
eral intelligence of one-fourth of our 
neighbors, those who live “across the 
tracks” or in the slums, or those who 
are content to live and raise large 
families in weather-beaten shacks on 
exhausted farms. Of slight concern 
to them is a balanced national budget 
or the state of the national debt. They 
have tasted the dole—money without 
effort—and henceforth their votes are 
that demagogue’s to command who 
shall promise most. 

The tail is now wagging Washing- 
ton and Wall Street and LaSalle 
Street. 

National affairs may have run more 
smoothly in the early days of the re- 
public. Not because their problems, 
in shoving-off a new nation into a 
hostile world, were any simpler than 
today’s problems. Truth is, starting 
from scratch, and without precedent 
to guide them, I suspect those who 
guided the destinies of the United 





Dr. Laird’s studies offer no hope 
of escape from a permanent dole. 





BY DONALD A. 


THE TAIL THAT WAGS THE NATION 


LAIRD 








States in its first few decades were 
faced by more difficult problems than 
have recurred on similar scale since. 

That the founders succeeded so 
well does not mean that the Patrick 
Henrys and Daniel Websters and 
Henry Clays were better equipped by 
general ability, or special qualities, 
for their work than our leaders of 
the present generation have been. 
Principally, they had the advantage 
of the guiding support of a body 
politic which excelled the modern 
average in general ability. The aver- 
age voter at the time of the War of 
1812 undoubtedly had better personal 
ability in reaching the decisions which 
guided his political leaders. And 
they shrewdly kept this level high by 
restricting the ballot to those among 
the citizenry who had given objective 
evidence of being able to care for 
themselves. 

We are today faced with tremen- 
dous problems incident to trying to 
run industry and government suc- 
cessfully in a democracy which has 
seen its average general ability grad- 
ually diluted through successive gen- 
erations. The public schools, free to 
all, have not been sufficient to offset 
undermining forces. This depression 
has witnessed no attempt to salvage 
the dignity and spirit of those pos- 
sessing good general ability, those 
who have been the nation’s main- 
stays. Rather it has seen them brow- 
beaten through relief lists into hope- 
less despondency. Obviously our 
problems will continue to face us. 

The fact of the matter is that our 
complex mechanized civilization has 
got too far ahead of too many of our 
people. A conservative estimate of 
the feeble-minded at large in the 
United States (and that means out- 
side of institutions) is about one mil- 
lion persons. These are persons un- 
able to make good on any job. And 
it is these persons of woefully in- 
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The country’s average level of general ability sinks 
Should the ballot be restricted to 


One out of four cannot. 





adequate general ability who are in- 
creasing in the population. Whereas 
in the past the stragglers perish by 
the wayside, we are today engaged in 
the humanitarian task of providing 
comfortable vehicles for them. One 
million .are unable to do any work 
satisfactorily! But the general abil- 
ity of thirty other millions must be 
damned by faint praise. 

This problem of a growing number 
of persons with inadequate general 
ability has become worse with each 
generation, and will likely keep on 
getting worse unless business leaders 
awaken to the situation. The birth 
rate is inversely related to general 
ability, for some reason. The smaller 
the general ability, the larger the 
number of children. In 1934, it is 
said, there were one million children 
born to persons on the dole. That is 
how the problem of the dole will be- 
come a_ self-perpetuating octopus 
leading directly to national decay. 


Progressive Degeneration 


Each generation has seen some 
lowering of the American average 
level of general ability. Although we 
now have practically no immigration, 
the lowering process is still going on 
insidiously and almost irrevocably, 


-due to the differential in the birth 


rates of the various ability groups. 
The dull peasant is steadily taking 
possession of the land which was 
opened to the world by hardy pio- 
neers of high average ability. 

The restricted electorate of more 
than a century ago may be worth re- 
viewing as pointing the way to a 
basic and sound approach. ‘True, 
those were horse-and-buggy days. 
But they were days when a young 
nation, with enemies in every direc- 
tion and at every distance, charted a 
course which was eminently success- 
ful so long as both the course and 

















Monthly American Dole 

Pesca nit4 Total Population Bry cee 
pee $2,127,500 $1,066,666 $3,194,166 2,646,248 $1.21 
ARIAONG bc ae ss 756,763 191,583 948,346 435,573 2.17 
Arkansas......... 2,156,994 1,315,250 3,472,244 1,854,482 1.88 
California........ 11,430,800 $22,750 11,753,550. 5,677,251 2,07 
Colorado......... 2,748,614 669,916. 3,418,530 1,035,791 3.30 
Connecticut...... 2,265,570 56,167 2,321,737 1,606,903 1.45 
Delaware........ 106,371 8,917 115,288 238,380 AQ 
BIOTA. c.0.. wae s 1,671,234 71,666 1,742,900 1,468,211 1.12 
Georgia.......... 2,037,289 1,184,583 3,221,872 2,908,506 1.11 
Idaho. 691,763 516,500 1,208,263 445,032 2.72 
Illinois........... 10,709,255 1,850,500 12,565,255 7,630,654 1.65 
THBRG oo iin ess 3,680,225 1,320,250 5,000,475 3,238,503 1.60 
ne ee 1,777,824 3,344,000 5,121,824 2,470,939 2.08 
Warieas, ... «es 3,060,109 3,801,750 6,861,859 1,880,999 3.65 
Kentucky........ 1,925,063 423,667 2,348,730 2,614,589 .90 
Louisiana........ 2,056,111 656,667 2,712,778 2,101,593 1.29 
NG a. sco qes es 1,031,872 166 1,032,038 797,423 1.30 
Maryland........ 1,279,623 88,916 1,368,539 1,631,526 84 
Massachusetts.... 9,465,453 39,166 9,504,619 4,249,614 2.26 
Michigan........ 5,398,852 197,000 5,595,852 4,842,325 1.16 
Minnesota....... 4,166,493 1,342,583 5,509,076 2,563,953 2.15 
Mississippi....... 1,856,156 1,309,916 2,666,072 2,009,821 1.33 
Missouri......... 3,904,324 2,011,666 5,915,990 3,629,367 1.63 
Montana......... 836,732 1,257,000 2,093,732 537,606 3.90 
Nebraska........ 1,714,709 2,493,000 4,207,709 1,377,963 3.05 
WI ca ox 4) 251,566 67,583 319,149 91,058 3.50 
New Hampshire.. . 632,225 2,000 634,225 465,293 1.41 
New Jersey....... 5,195,014 14,583 5,209,597 4,041,334 1.29 
New Mexico...... 783,457 866,666 1,650,123 423,317 3.95 
New York........ 28,608,345 17,250 28,625,595 12,588,066 2.27 
North Carolina.... 2,054,912 1,048,250 3,103,162 3,170,276 98 
North Dakota.... 1,223,692 3,141,083 4,364,775 680,845 6.41 
| RRR Sa 9,386,001 956,750 10,342,751 6,646,697 1.56 
Oklahoma........ 2,393,861 2,210,166 4,604,027 2,396,040 1.93 
ee 1,062,715 390,416 1,458,131 953,786 1.53 
Pennsylvania... . . 17,646,604 100,000 17,746,604 9,631,350 1.84 
Rhode Island. ... . 718,932 166 719,098 687,497 1.05 
South Carolina.... 1,860,120 954,750 2,814,870 1,738,765 1.62 
South Dakota..... 1,367,241 2,270,916 3,638,157 | 692,849 5.25 
Tennessee. ....... 2,048,585 553,833 . 2,602,418 2,616,556 1.00 

MARES Pico ti, axe 3,722,977 6,230,666 9,953,643 5,824,715 1.71 
Wea ad ac) van 930,844 226,916 1,157,760 07,847 2.27 
Vermont......... 338,367 3,166 341,533 359,611 95 
Virginia... .:..... 1,541,512 193,416 1,734,928 2,421,851 .72 
Washington....... 1,818,386 537,166 2,355,552 1,563,396 1.50 
West Virginia..... 1,869,248 21,416 1,890,664 1,729,205 1.09 
Wisconsin........ 4,324,570 463,083 4,787,653 2,939,006 1.63 
Wyoming Decrees aNd 411,606 506,750 918,356 225,565 4.07 

Our FERA column is the total obligation incurred for state and local 
relief administration, from all public funds, during June, 1935. 

The AAA column is the average monthly benefit and rental payments 
to farmers during 1934. An average is taken because no single month is 
typical, the payments being seasonal. 

These are payments per capita—for every man, woman, and child in the 
state—and not per person receiving relief. 








the electorate were understanding. 
We must consider some facts which 
will irritate many chambers of com- 
merce. They cannot be blamed for 
taking offense, but the facts and the 
situation are of such critical import 
that it would be crass negligence to 
gloss over them, as has been all too 
common in the past. We have a rather 
blind tendency to blame crooked 
utility magnates and grafting welfare 
workers for our national ills, but some 
not-too-pleasant truths may open 
many eyes to something more signifi- 





cant in the vortex of our national 
crucible than hypocrites in high 
places. 

Although we might cite anyone of 
nearly two dozen states, we will first 
mention Vermont by name because 
that is the place studied by the late 
Dr. Pearce Bailey. It would be, he 
wrote, “safe to assume that there are 
at least 30 defectives per 1000 in Ver- 
mont of the eight-year-old mentality 
type, and 300 per 1000 of backward 
or retarded persons, persons of dis- 
tinctly inferior intelligence. In other 
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words, nearly one-third of the whole 
population of that state is of a type 
to require some supervision. 

“In addition to the lowering of the 
general intelligence brought about by 
an overproduction of mental defec- 
tives plus the dullards who are always 
found with them, the outlook for the 
general intelligence is further im- 
paired by the reduction in the chance 
of the appearance of persons of 
superior intelligence with the quali- 
ties of leaders.” 

Below is an honest list of states 
which have the lowest amount of 
general ability among their citizens, 
a listing which is usually kept with 
the other family skeletons. Nineteen 
states rate below the average of the 
country. Florida, with a 30 per cent 
Negro population, is the first state 
rating slightly below the national 
average, but the one at the bottom is 
so far below that we might almost be 
better off to give it back to the Pima 
Indians. 


Florida 

South Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Georgia 
Vermont 
Missouri 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
North Dakota 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
South Carolina 
Arkansas 
Maryland 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
Maine 

New Mexico 


This list of how the states rank in 
average general mental ability is taken 
from the work of the late Dr. L. Pearce 
Bailey, Lieutenant-Colonel in neuro- 
psychiatric work during the World 
War. It is based, not on literacy, but 
on a composite of rates for feeble- 
mindedness within the states and on 
army intelligence testings of draftees 
from the states, 

Literacy should follow these rec- 
ords, but it does not; because the 
census taker’s estimate is used for 
judging literacy, or the person’s own 
word is taken for it. Recall, in this 
connection, how the southern Negro 
maintains a bluff, often successfully, 
that he can read and write. 

Note, for one thing, that there is 
not an industrial state below the 
average. For another, note that the 
nineteen low states contribute only 
a little to the nation’s tax receipts, 
in proportion to their population. 
And, for another, in looking over the 
distribution of the dole, note that 

(Continued on page 61) 














WHAT’S NEWS IN BUSINESS 


BY EDWARD B. WEISS 


All products and services are planned to please us in 
our capacity as ultimate consumers. Here are a few new ideas that 
are making an autumn appearance. Are you interested? 


DuPont’s Debut 


Big business has not been getting 
good publicity. Neither has the mak- 
ing of munitions. Perhaps the com- 
bination has nothing to do with it but 
Du Pont has embarked on its first 
national campaign of institutional ad- 
vertising. Radio and magazines to be 
used, featuring the slogan “Better 
Things for Better Living Through 
Chemistry”. General plan will be to 
show how chemistry—Du Pont chem- 
istry—touches us at all points in our 
daily lives. Simultaneously, Du Pont 
will arrange more showings for its 
exhibit, “The March of Chemistry”. 


Fun for Father 


If you find your peace shattered 
this Christmas by loud piercing blasts 
of whistles, you will probably be 
correct if you lay the blame at the 
door of the makers of Lionel toy 





trains. To all the other ingenious 
gadgets which these train sets boast, 
the manufacturer is now adding the 
final touch—a whistle operated from 
the control box. With oldsters fight- 
ing youngsters for the privilege of 
operating these toy trains, it appears 
as though there’ll be a whistling good 
time when Christmas rolls ’round. 


Free Lunch 


“T use it myself” is an argument 
which, when presented by a retailer, 
always makes a strong appeal to the 
consumer. Therefore, the Wm. Un- 
derwood Co. offers to send to retail 


grocers—at no charge—a free jar of 
its famous Underwood Deviled Ham. 
The company believes that if grocers 
try it themselves, they will become 
enthusiastic about it. And this en- 
thusiasm, the company is convinced, 
will translate itself into additional 
sales. To all of which we heartily 
agree. 


Keeping Up Cuts Costs 


Obsolescence becomes an increas- 
ingly important factor in the mer- 
chandise and merchandising world as 
the pace of obsolescence picks up 
speed. Keen advertisers keep a wea- 
ther eye alert for signs of new mar- 
kets created by Old Man Obsolescence 
and promptly proceed to plug these 
markets once they show their heads. 
General Electric is doing it right now. 
Electric refrigerators haven’t been on 
the market for many years—that is, in 
quantity. Yet, mechanical progress 
has been so rapid that G. E. is con- 
vinced that all electric refrigerators 
more than five years old are too ex- 
pensive to keep. G. E. advertises 
that its 1935 models used 40 per cent 
less current than its 1930 models. The 
theme of its advertising, consequently, 
is: Buy a new G. E. electric refriger- 
ator and save money. 


Pep Song Bird 


Kate Smith likes coffee. She also 
likes the radio. Put them together 
and you have Kate Smith addressing 
some 20,000 employees of the Great 
Atlautic & Pacific Tea Company. For 
Kate Smith, in addition to boosting 
A. & P. coffee over the air, is also 
going to stimulate enthusiasm among 
the huge chain’s employees by telling 
them how fine the A. & P. coffee 
brands actually are. She will address 
them at meetings throughout the 
country. She will also appear—in 
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person—at a number of A. & P. stores 
in different cities. She will appear 
only in the larger stores—for more 
than one reason! 


Unanimity 


Quaker Oats feels all puffed up— 
no pun intended—over the fact that 
the Dionne Quins have selected 
Quaker Oats as their favorite cereal. 
The current Quaker Oats advertising 
plays up the tie-up and now the 
company is offering, as a premium, 
a chromium cereal bowl which fea- 
tures an embossed replica of the 





Quins. Quaker Oats is among the 
first in the advertising world to con- 
centrate an advertising campaign 
around the Quins. However, as time 
goes on, there is reason to believe 
that there will be others. The prob- 
lem, of course, will be to make each 
succeeding tie-up as interesting and 
significant as those preceding it. 


Sheet-Wise Lady 


Ask any housewife how often she 
has gone to her linen closet, run her 
hand over the bed sheets, and won- 
dered whether the one she finally 
decided to yank out would really be 
the size she wanted. Usually, the de- 
sired size is the last one selected and, 
in the meantime, the entire linen 
closet is pretty effectively messed up. 
Lady. Pepperell promises to correct 
all that. This company has taken the 
little three-cornered tag which is 
used to attach photos to a page in the 
album and adapted it. The Lady 
Pepperell tag is made of cloth and is 
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permanently affixed to Lady Pepper- 
ell sheets. The “Tell-Mark”, as it is 
called, shows the size of a folded 
sheet and is always visible. One of 
those little things—but how it does 
help to sell a good product! 


Hairpin Heroines 


In every section of the country, 
women—young and old—are to be 
found who cherish a secret belief 
that screen fame is theirs by every 
right and awaits only the coming of a 
Prince Charming. The makers of 
Hold-Bob hair pins are willing to act 
as the amiable prince. This company 
is traveling a Search-For-Talent 
movie truck, with a crew of camera- 
men and technicians, throughout the 
country. In every city and town 
visited by the truck, women are of- 





fered free screen tests. Women enter 
by getting entry blanks at stores. The 
idea is being advertised locally and 
nationally. The staff on the truck 
finds little idle time on its hands! 


Cool J ulep Rolls 


Spuds made menthol famous. Now 
another cigarette promises to make 
the mint julep famous. The Julep 
Tobacco Company has placed on the 
market Julep cigarettes. It will be 
advertised in newspapers and over 
the air as the “Mint-Cooled” cigarette. 


A Lemon a Day 


Sunkist is striking a new note by 
advertising the idea of drinking two 
large glasses of orange juice daily, 
mixed each time with half a lemon. 
For years, the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange has been trying to find 
a basic idea that would do for lemons 
what the morning glass of orange 
juice did for oranges. While its ad- 
vertising of lemons has definitely 
broadened demand, the big success 
achieved with Sunkist oranges has 
yet to be duplicated with lemons. 
This new idea may turn the trick. 


White Collar Tie-Ups 


Talk about logical premium offers: 
Chappel Bros., Inc., makers of Ken- 
L-Ration, the well-known dog food, 
are advertising a white leather dog 
collar free with 3 Ken-L-Ration 
labels. Tests have proved that most 
dog owners want neat collars for 
their dogs and the company reports 
that its premium plan is meeting with 
unusual success. 





Waiter, The Menu! 


Western railroads now offer inex- 
pensive meals. The Union Pacific re- 
cently ran an advertisement offering 
breakfast at 25c; luncheon, 30c; and 
dinner, 35c. The New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad lends a 
novel touch to its dining car service 
by special menus for children, tied up 
with Mother Goose. There is Peter 
Rabbit soup, Jack Horner sand- 
wiches, etc. The great weakness of 
railroads is lack of astute merchan- 
dising. Give the iron horse some good 
merchandising oats and the old steed 
will soon prove to the world that he 
can pace the new-fangled modes of 
transportation. 


When Fires Go Ont 


Ever hear of Kindelstyx? It’s a 
new way of starting a fire. The Kin- 
delstyx Corporaticn explains’ that 
Kindelstyx is made from by-products 
of the Northwest. It comes packaged, 
12 sticks for 15 cents. One stick will 
burn for 15 minutes and will ignite 
coal, wood or fireplace fuel. No more 
paper. No more kindling wood. No 
more fussing, fuming, fretting and 
burning one’s hands. A match, a 
Kindelstyx—and presto, a blazing fire 
in the fireplace. 


Hot Dog! 


Wonder Salad Mustard is sold in a 
glass jar which, when emptied, may 
be used as an ash receiver. There is 
a world of opportunity in these con- 
tainers which serve a dual use. Give 
the idea a thought. 


Hassenpfeffer 


Big businesses are frequently led 
into strange activities. Witness the 
Kroger chain of grocery and meat 
stores. This company recently found 
that the demand for domestic rab- 


' bits was increasing faster than the 


supply. Moreover, the supply was 
irregular, whereas the demand was 
constant. Therefore, the company has 





opened a rabbitry. It is now busily 
engaged in learning all of the foibles 
and whimsicalities of the fuzzy 
bunny.. 


Just Desserts 


What housewife hasn’t found her- 
self inviting wrinkles by pondering 
the crucial problem of dessert for 
the next.meal? Fret no more. Let 
Lady Luck—plus some _ ingenious 
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planning by the Sperry Flour Com- 
pany—solve the problem for you. 
This company has supplied grocers 
with a Spin-the-Wheel game. A 
woman who is puzzled about what 
dessert to serve at the next meal 
walks into her local grocer’s, spins 
the wheel and notes the dessert which 
turns up when the arrow stops mov- 
ing. Next to each dessert are listed 
the necessary ingredients which she 
may purchase before leaving the 
store. Pretty slick! 


Bright Days Ahead 


What are retailers talking about 
these days? First: the fact that re- 
tail volume showed a splendid in- 
crease in September, that October al- 
so showed fine gains and that the 
jump in volume promises to continue 
right through to Christmas. Second: 
that this Christmas will be the best, 








from a retail standpoint, since 1930. 
Third: that the public is definitely 
demanding better quality. Fourth: 
that higher-price merchandising is 
picking up even faster than lower- 
end numbers. Fifth: that luxuries 
are moving at an amazing pace. Sixth: 
that retailers have not yet been 
scared into speculative buying by 
threats of advancing prizes. Seventh: 
that prices, both at wholesale and re- 
tail, are definitely on the up move. 
All of that is a mighty cheerful pic- 
ture because as retailing goes, so 
goes the country, and retailing is 
clearly headed in the right direction. 


Employee-Salesmen 


Recently, 20,000 employees of the 
American Radiator Company were 
asked to send to each of five friends a 
postcard urging these friends to buy 
American Radiator heating equip- 
ment. Too few companies, particular- 
ly large organizations with thousands 
of employees, capitalize the advertis- 
ing opportunities offered by those on 
their payrolls. Are your employees 
using your products? Are their friends 
your customers? Do the stores at 
which they trade know that their pay 
checks come from you? When such 
matters as these are looked into, addi- 
tional sales usually result. Inciden- 
tally, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and its affiliated 
companies have done an outstanding 
job of making every employee a sales- 
person. The result is that, during five 
years of the depression millions of 
dollars of telephone service were sold 
by employees. 


















17th century. 


America’s most unusual business 
Manhattan firm with world-wide 
old and new, rifles for shooting 


Wovutp you be interested, by any 
chance, in buying an executioner’s 
axe? Or a 12-inch howitzer, good as 


new? Napoleon’s shotgun? George 
Washington’s pistols? A Croix de 
Guerre? 


The probabilities are that most 
readers will not experience any great 
yearning to buy any of these items. 
But somewhere in the United States 
there is a man who will want a 12- 
inch howitzer or an executioner’s axe, 
and be willing to pay cash for it. He 
may be a schoolboy, a farmer, a re- 
tired banker, or a wealthy sports- 
man. Upon his hunger to collect 
things is based one of the most 
unique businesses in the country, and 
one which seems to fare better the 
more it flouts every tested merchan- 
dising practice. 

Francis Bannerman Sons sells fire- 
arms. Guns are their stock-in-trade, 
though they sell military equipment 
of all kinds. Cannon, pistols, rifles, 
uniforms, saddles, and ammunition 
are to this firm what women’s wear 
is to Macy’s. 

There is also a miscellaneous col- 
lection of relics which go back to 
Noah, and beyond. (A Stone Age 
hand hammer costs $1.50). 
At one time or another rem- 
nants from all the great bat- 
tles and naval engagements 
of history have turned up in 
the gloomy old loft building 
which houses $500,000 worth 
of stock in lower Broadway, 
New York. From all corners 
of the globe the relics come felt 
here, linger a while and then 
depart for some equally scat- 
tered destination: Ottumwa, 


Iron helmet worn .by one of 
Oliver Cromwell’s men in the 
Listed at $40. 


Spanish War Relic. Cap- 
tured Spanish Norden- 
.45 cal. Naval Ma- 
chine Gun. 5 
side by side. The listed 
price for it 


Old English Flintlock .Blunderbuss Pistol, 6” brass 
barrel with spring bayonet. Pistol is priced at $45. 


SECOND-HAND WAR 





BY JO CHAMBERLIN 


agents. 





India Dagger, triangular 
double-edged steel blade. 
Handle when not in use 
folds over, as_ pictured, 
forming a guard for blade. 
They cost just $2.65 each. 


Iowa; Singapore; Liverpool; Liege. 

This ebb and flow has been going 
on since 1865. In that war-worn 
year a middling-sized Scots youth 
named Francis Bannerman set himself 
up in Brooklyn as a dealer in army 
and navy goods. He had a mind for 
business. Besides, he was tired of 
running a bakery wagon at $1 a week 
and spending an hour a day fighting 
off the toughs of the Navy Yard dis- 
trict. So he set himself up in trade, 


paid strict attention to details, went 






barrels 


is $285. 


. Brooklyn 


is conducted by a time-honored 
It sells military goods 
deer, cannon for fighting wars. 


to church regularly, and prospered 
in the best pre-depression tradition. 
Today, two sons, Frank and David, 
carry on the business, and will as 
long as they live. After that is an- 
other story. 

Bannerman’s office on lower Broad- 
way was in one of the busiest sec- 
tions of town when the firm located 
there in 1905, after a trek through 
and lower Manhattan. 
Now the district has yielded com- 
pletely to textile houses. 

Passers-by can be clocked by the 
thousands on lower Broadway, but 
most of them are thinking about 
lunch, Shirley Temple, the Giants, or 
getting home to New Jersey. Despite 
this fact, about 40 per cent of Ban- 
nerman’s business is done on the 
floor; the rest by mail. The customers 
who do come are not lured in by 
fancy window displays—and they 
know exactly what they want. They 
know Bannerman’s is likely to have 
it, or they wouldn’t have ventured 
into the awesome purlieus of lower 
Manhattan. 

Suppose you want to buy a flint- 
lock pistol. You will find them priced 
at $5 to $500. All will be in good 
repair; few will be in per- 
fect condition. The customer 
wants to do the tinkering and 
polishing himself. What is a 
hobby for? 

If you are looking for an 
English flintlock pistol and 
Bannerman’s doesn’t have the 
one you want, the clerk will 
not try to sell you another. 
The chances are that the cus- 
tomer knows as much about 
the pistol he wants as the 

















clerk does and will not be satisfied 
with anything else. 

It would not help Bannerman’s 
much to run page ads in the mag- 
azines and newspapers in selling 
firearms, and in fact most of its 
merchandise. It does advertise to 
some extent in the magazines edited 
for hunters and campers, for Banner- 
man’s has a large business in today’s 
firearms as well as collectors’ items. 
(A Springfield army rifle, suitable 
for hunting, costs $16.50). 


Not Go-Getters 


Nor would it help much to cut 
prices, advertise loss-leaders, or adopt 
any of the other well-known busi- 
ness devices to increase volume. The 
customers know what they want and 
expect to pay a fair price. While 
Bannerman’s is the largest operator 
in the field, doing about 35 or 40 per 
cent of the military equipment busi- 
ness in the country, it still has no 
monopoly. If it did, the firm would 
have sense enough to realize that 
without good-will it might as well 
shut up shop. 

Every two years Bannerman’s gets 
out a catalogue of 350 pages, with 
some 10,000 separate items listed. It is 
to this business what the catalogues 
are to Montgomery Ward and Sears, 
Roebuck. It is a kind of Bible for 
collectors and probably much more 
read by them than the St. James ver- 
sion. About 10,000 people pay fifty 
cents for it and don’t cry havoc. 

There is no four-color work, no 
ultra-modern type. No paid models 
are photographed by Steichen or 
Bruehl or Bourke-White showing off 
the cut of a military uniform, or the 
proper stance for wielding a head axe. 











CASTLE 


By H. W. Fechner, from R. I. Nesmith 





This is the picturesque and fancy arsenal on Bannerman’s 


Island in the Hudson River. 


It is a summer home as well. 


By Ewing Galloway 




















ISLAND Bannerman’s island arsenal is famous as a landmark of the Hudson Valley. Here are stored the 
heavy artillery, rifles, ammunition. Nobody is permitted to land; one explosion was enough. 
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There are no honeyed words to the ef- 
fect that owning this or that object 
wiil make one sought after as a con- 
versationalist, or cease being a wall- 
flower. Objects are described in 
homely fashion, as is: 


0-663 JOHN BROWN’S RIFLED CAR- 
BINE. The kind used on his raid of the 
U.S. Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, to obtain 
guns in arming the Negroes to fight for 
freedom. These carbines are stamped 
on the barrel “Sharp’s Rifle manufactur- 
ing Co., Hartford, Conn.” and on the 
lock, “Sharp’s Patent, 1852.” The paper 
or linen cartridge was fired by percus- 
sion cap placed on the nipple; also by 
copper disk primer inserted in the lock 
and worked by the cocking of the ham- 
mer. The barrel is 20 inches in length. 
It is the first model Sharp’s carbine with 
the slanting breech block and is exceed- 
ingly rare. Price $15. 


The Collector’s Bible 


The character of the above para- 
graph will go a long way toward 
explaining the hold Bannerman’s 
catalogue (“Illustrated-Descriptive- 
Historical”) has on its readers. Here 
and there among the facts are 
sprinkled philosophical digressions, 
jokes, legends. Now and then some 
verse appears, in the Robert W. 
Service manner. The __ illustrations 
vary from line drawings thirty years 
old to modern half-tones. 

These old cuts indicate a pertinent 
fact: Bannerman goods do not move 
with the speed of bread or milk from 
a grocery store shelf. Some of the 
goods are carried for years; but some 
time, someone will want the capstan 
from the Maine ($2,000) or an an- 
tique French Navy cutlass ($6) and 
Bannerman’s will sell it at a profit. 

Fortunately not all goods are sold 
on such long-range turnover. <A 
large share of the business is done in 
current military goods. From time 
to time the Army and Navy sell 
obsolete equipment and Bannerman 
buys it. Army rifles are sold to 
hunters who cut down the stock. 
Farmers also like to have a service- 
able gun for protection, what with 
an occasional wolf about, and ground- 
hogs being the nuisance they are. 
McClellan Army saddles ($11.95) go 
all over the world. Bannerman’s 
once bought 10,000 of them to sell 
to the Japanese during the Russo- 
Japanese war, but lost the order be- 
cause both the Japanese and their 
horses were too small. 

Bannerman has rivals, such as Kirk, 
and Dreyfuss in Philadelphia, but 
it is the only firm in the country 
dealing in heavy armament. Stored 
on its island in the Hudson River, 


F. Passt, M.D.: 
advocates a chaser 


CILARLES 











where William Cullen Bryant used 
to picnick, are thousands of modern 
machine guns, field pieces, caissons, 
cannon and all the paraphernalia for 
carrying on a modern war. 

Thousands of picnickers on their 
way to the Catskills have seen this 
island from steamers bound up and 
down the Hudson River. It is about 
60 miles north of New York, and 
has a history. 

Francis Bannerman, father of the 
two sons operating the business to- 
day, was born in Dundee, Scotland, 
and was extremely proud of his Clan 
Macdonald, and always ready to make 
talk about the highlands. He built 
the storage buildings on his island to 
look like transplanted baronial 
castles. He also made the island his 
summer home. Armed guards and 
watchdogs (nobody is permitted to 
land) have given rise to rumors of 
all sorts of skullduggery. The truth 
is that Bannerman’s doesn’t want to 
take any chances with the ammuni- 
tion stored there, and keeps everyone 
off. One explosion was enough. 

It is popularly supposed that South 
American revolutionaries land there 
in the dead of night, load their rifles, 
ammunition and cannon into phantom 
ships and sail southward to gamble 
on death or glory. The Bannerman 
brothers have given up trying to lay 
this legend. Somewhat wearily, they 
explain that the Department of State 
keeps a close tab on all arms, that all 
shipments have to be accounted for, 
and that most of this business (about 
25 per cent of their total) is done 
with recognized South American 
governments, not revolutionaries. In 
normal times Bannerman’s volume 
would run to $100,000 a year. 

Haiti and San Domingo have long 
been customers; so have Cuba and 
Brazil.. France has bought in emer- 
gencies (8,000 saddles in 1915); so have 
most European countries when hard 
pressed. During the World War our 
own federal government bought back 
some of the army saddles it had sold 
to Bannerman’s and sent them over- 
seas. The largest customers are 
countries who purchase serviceable 
guns cast aside by wealthier govern- 
ments. Most of this business is done 
through agents, so it is extremely 
difficult to keep track of the ultimate 
use. The State Department, how- 
ever, makes it a point to find out. 
So far as the Bannerman’s knows, 
none of its arms are being sent to 
Ethiopia, though agents are in this 
country. 

Demand has fallen off recently, 
but after the war Bannerman’s sold 
many a cannon and other war relic 
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to American Legion posts and mili- 
tary organizations. Before the war, 
there was a lively sale of military 
uniforms to clubs, societies, and mili- 
tary orders. Apparently, the cus- 
tomers got fed up with olive drab in 
France, and the sale has been negli- 
gible ever since. 

Most of the uniforms nowadays 
are sold to circuses (Barnum-Bailey 
was a good customer) for their musi- 
cians and roustabouts, to town or 
club bands, and to motion picture 
companies. Bannerman outfits were 
used in the recent film Treasure 
Island, with Wallace Beery and 
Jackie Cooper. Theatrical people also 
buy military equipment for plays on 
Broadway. Portrait painters and 
sculptors purchase authentic uni- 
forms, swords and guns for their 
models when doing historical proj- 
ects. J. C. Leyendecker, whose 
American soldiers have appeared on 
many a Saturday Evening Post cover, 
is an old Bannerman customer. So 
is the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Fancy Sabers 


In addition to firearms, Banner- 
man’s sells a good many swords, 
daggers, spears and knives, many of 
which are being assembled by col- 
lectors with the idea of leaving them 
to a patriotic society or town 
museum. Once in a great while, by 
running down old records, it is pos- 
sible to sell a sword with a name 


-engraved on it to a descendant of 


the very person who owned it. An 
enterprising forger once palmed off 
quite a few old swords with fake 
signatures in this way until he was 
tripped up. A man to whom he 
tried to sell a signed sword knew his 
great-great grandfather had worn but 
one sword during the Revolution, 
and that he had it. 

A sentimental person visiting the 
show-rooms would find much food 
for thought. Here are uniforms worn 
at Valley Forge, at Cemetery Ridge, 
at Manila Bay, at Chateau Thierry. 
Some of them still bear tell-tale 
marks of the ravages of war. From 
the rifles destruction once poured 
forth, and from the duelling pistols 
once went death-dealing lead. Here 
are poison-tipped spears from Africa, 
and a Malay kris. Prison relics from 
London’s Old Bailey. Boarding pikes 
from the U. S. S. Constitution (“Old 
Ironsides”). Admiral Dewey’s flag. 
Peter the Great’s stirrups. A Roman 


dagger just unearthed in England. 
Here in Bannerman’s is history— 

for sale. 

it is, too. 


And a very good business 





“Too often the before-dinner cocktail is not followed by dinner. The sub-deb or young 
girl in her teens who indulges in this fashion will have the skin of an old woman before 


she is thirty.” 
























Cancer of the Breast? 


Many women who fear that 
they have breast cancer 
are worrying without cause 


Most “lumps” in the breast are not cancer. But the dangers 
of untreated cancer of the breast are so great that every 
woman owes it to herself to discover the true nature of any 
lump, or other unusual condition, as soon as she becomes 
aware of it. 


Breast cancers are being treated successfully—frequently 
without disfigurement. It appears, from the experience of a 
large number of cancer experts, that about 70 per cent of all 
cases, when treated properly and before the cancer has 
spread beyond the breast, show no return after five years. 
The chances of permanent cure are greatly increased if the 
condition is treated in the very earliest stage. 


Breast cancer occurs at almost any age but mainly among 
women over forty. After a woman reaches the age of thirty, 
careful examination of the breasts should always be a part of 
her periodic health examination. Husbands should urge their 
wives to have examinations regularly. 


EETEIE thee ant 


Whenever a lump is discovered in the breast, a careful and 
exact study should be made to determine whether it is defi- 
nitely cancer, possibly cancer, or not cancer at all. Your 
physician will probably recommend that the diagnosis be 
made by a specialist. In its early stages a breast cancer usually 
yields to expert use of surgery, with or without the help of 
X-rays or radium. Safety lies in prompt action. 


83638 96 483 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 7 > ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


A Canadian bank shows us how backward we are in the recovery pa- 
rade; for business in the Dominion is now better than it was in average 


READERS may remember a brief dis- 
cussion in this department, two 
months ago, of business recovery in 
Britain. We quoted the official Board 
of Trade index (recently revised to 
recognize 1930 as normalcy) to show 
that industrial production in His 
Majesty’s islands’ has been running 
at 113 per cent of normal. 

Our own index of production in the 
United States has averaged lately 
65 per cent of normal, sometimes a 
little more, sometimes less. 

Those comparisons with Britain’s 
recovery were made two months ago. 
We have before us now a similar com- 
parison of business conditions in the 
United States and Canada, prepared 
by the Royal Bank of Canada. 

The comparison is based upon rela- 
tive business conditions in the first 
six months of 1935 and 1926; and in- 
stead of using the bank’s figures of 
dollars or tons we have reduced them 
all to a basis of percentage-of-1926. 
Here is the result: 

Exports: Canada, now 54 per cent 
of 1926. United States, 46 per cent. 

Electrical energy generated: Can- 
ada, 202 per cent. United States, 133 
per cent. 

Carloadings: Canada, 75 per cent. 
United States, 60 per cent. 

Coal production: Canada, 91 per 
cent. United States, 72 per cent. 

Steel ingot production: Canada, 90 
per cent. United States, 66 per cent. 

Newsprint production. Canada, 143 
per cent. United States, 55 per cent. 

Automobile production: Canada, 89 
per cent, United States, 96 per cent. 
This is the first item in our list, so 
far, wherein the United States shows 
to advantage. 

Cattle slaughterings: Canada, 136 
per cent. United States, 92 per cent. 

Flour production: Canada, 68 per 
cent. United States, 99 per cent. 

Bank Debits: Canada, 104 per cent. 
United States, 59 per cent. 

Industrial shares traded: On Mon- 
treal and Toronto exchanges, 127 per 
cent. On New York exchange, 57 
per cent. 


1926, while business here is only at 80 per cent of that normal. 


Canada 94 
United 


Common stock prices: 
per cent of 1926 average. 
States, 72 per cent. 

Construction contracts awarded: 
Canada, 39 per cent. United States, 
22 per cent. 

Wholesale prices: Canada, 71 per 
cent. United States, 78 per cent. 

Employment: In the Dominion, 102 
per cent. In the United States, 80 
per cent. 

Physical volume of business: In 
Canada, 101 per cent of 1926. In the 
United States, 79 per cent. 





The figures are those of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, not ours. It will 
take all the admitted cleverness of 
the present administration to make 
political capital for 1936 out of such 
a picture. And the opposition is cer- 
tain to raise the question of what we 
have received, in business recovery, 
for fifteen billion dollars of additional 
national debt. 

Our own index of general business, 
computed weekly and printed here 
each month, has declined for six 
weeks out of the past seven (ended 





GENERAL BUSINESS INDICES 









































Weight| Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. | — 
Factor | 14 21 28 5 1934 
FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 
Stock Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange...... 2 41 41 38 40 15 
Bond Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange.... 1 {127 120 109 106 112 
fy fe OL eee : 4 12 12 12 12 20 
NOW TARUNOING nds ca dkdas isxrss - 2 46 60 77 75 4 
Bank Debits, N. Y. City......... tie, 4 42 43 42 46 35 
Deposit Circulation, N. Y. City........ 4 38 39 39 41 41 
Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 17 39 41 42 43 31 
DISTRIBUTION 
Bank Debits, outside N. Y. City......... 10 74 78 76 77 65 
Deposit Circulation, outside N. Y. City.. 10 90 92 79 84 79 
Merchandise Carloadings .............. 11 69 70 72 73 70 
Index of DISTRIBUTION 31 71 73 74 75 67 
PRODUCTION 
ee ee ee ere 3 71 17 78 62 70 
|) ee © | i a ree 3 111 112 112 105 91 
Commodity Carloadings. .. 8 61 65 67 63 61 
Electric Power............ 7 78 78 79 77 70 
Steel Production............ 9 67 68 67 67 30 
Automobile Production..... | 6 59 45 33 30 35 
Construction Contracts......... ll 49 49 48 51 37 
Cotton Consumption.............. i 5 77 70 64 54 46 
Index of PRODUCTION 52 67 65 64 61 52 
INDEX OF GENERAL 
BUSINESS 100 «6| 68.3 63.6 63.1 62.1 | 53.1 
A COMPARATIVE record, for weeks ending with Saturday. The figures represent percentage of normal. 
cing, a 


The “distribution” items are all based upon an average for the years 1926-31; new 


production, and cotton consumption, upon 1927-31; and construction contracts upon 1928-32. All others 


use 1919-1931 as normal or 100. 


Deposit circulation outside of New York City is not included in the index of distribution, but is allowed for 


in the final index of general business. 


Carloadings and coal data are always of the ious week. Electric 
level, 


power is adjusted for population growth, construction contracts for changing price 
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COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 























1926—100 Oct. 9 Sept. 11 Oct. 10 
Quotations by United Press 1935 1935 1934 
Price Index Price Price 
WHEAT: No. 2 Red, Chicago, bushel.............. 1.0914 70.6 95 34 1.01 
CORN: No. 2 Yellow, Chicago, bushel............ 8844 = 121.2 8334 7914 
RYE: (No. 2. Chicago,  bush@l. . ...... 0. elec eneee 5914 62.2 52 7614 
OATS: No. 2 White, Chicago, bushel............. 3344 77.7 3214 5654 
FLOUR: ‘Hew: York, battels. 52.25 Fee levee 8.42! 100.01 8.075 7.425 
PARC nina lie ot carcass Focc He v disci ei & eeienies 1450 100.1 .1530 .092 
COFFEE: Rio No. 7, New York, Ib................. 0614 35.7 0614 0914 
SUGAR: Raw, 96 test, New York, Ib............... .037 85.5 ,0345 .0295 
BUTTER: 92 Score, New York, Ib.................4- .2734 61.6 -2634 25% 
EGGS: Firels, Mew York, denen. .........06.. 0000: 274 76.5 .274 23 
HOGS: Aver. most sales, Chicago, Ib.............. -1080 87.5 -1155 0595 
STEERS: Aver. most sales, Chicago, Ib.............. .082 86.0 0855 .0615 
LAMBS: Aver. most sales, Chicago, Ib............. .0950 69.2 .10 .064 
HIDES: Heavy Native, Chicago, Ib................. 1244 88.6 11% .08 
WOOL: Fine unwashed, Boston, Ib................ 32 68.5 3114 .29 
COTTON: Middling-upland, New York, Ib.......... 1130 64.2 -1085 .1240 
SILK: Crack xx, 13-15, New York, Ib................ 2.0014 32.5 1.83 1.17 
RAYON: Viscose 150, 40, New York, Ib............. 57 31.5 55 65 
BURLAP: 40 inch, mill, New York, yd.............. .0610 66.3 .0560 .0585 
RUBBER: Smoked sheets, New York, Ib............. 1234 25.5 1154 13% 
COPPER: Electrolytic, New York, Ib................ 0914 66.3 0814 .09 
LEAD: “Snot; New Varta tbe. ou... e556. i. cs ce etee ves .046 54.7 .0435 .036 
ZING ee Sera SU LOUIS, hes ss. iis ococ0 ossn Soa rewind telals .0485 66.1 .046 .039 
TIN: Straits spot, New York, Ib..................... 5014 76.9 4814 5014 
SILVER: Com'l bars, New York, oz....... Pepa amaer 6534 105.3 6534 51% 
STEEL SCRAP: Chicago, ton...................00. 12.25 90.8 12.50 8.75 
PIG IRON: Iron Age Composite, New York, ton.... 17.84 87.4 17.84 17.90 
COKE: Connellsville, ton.................. ccc eees 3.60 86.7 3.25 3.85 
GASOLINE: New York, gallon.................... .1005 50.5 -1005 11% 
CRUDE OIL: 40 grav., Tulsa, barrel............... 1.08 57.3 1.08 1.08 
SULPHURIC ACID: 66 deg., New York, ton........ 15.50 38.8 15.50 15.50 
DENATURED ALCOHOL: New York, gallon........ 55 149.8 35% 34 
MALTING BARLEY: No. 2, New York, bushel... 8534 100.4 8314 1.0334 
GRAIN ALCOHOL: New York, gallon............. 4.48 92.2 4.48 4.48 
WEIGHTED INDEX.................:... 71.2 70.5 


61.7 








with the middle of October). It is a 
drastic decline, from 68.5 per cent of 
normal on August 17 to 62.1 per cent 
on October 5. 

We attempted last month to ex- 
plain it in part as due to August sea- 
sonal slackness and to the Labor Day 
holiday. Now it seems possible to 
place one’s finger on sore spots. 

Note, for example, that our index 
of financial activity was steadily ris- 
ing during all the four weeks under 
survey this month. And the same is 
true of our index of distribution. 
Among the three subdivisions of our 
index, therefore, it is only the one 
measuring production that slips 
downward. 

Bituminous coal fell off from 78 per 
cent to 62 per cent in a single week, 
due to a six-day strike which won 
the miners their third wage increase 
within two years. Railroads, utilities, 
and other soft-coal users will spend 
90 million dollars more each year by 
reason of this last increase alone. 

Crude oil, commodity carloadings, 
and electric power are off slightly in 
the most recent weekly reports as we 
write. Carloadings, of course, have 
reflected the soft-coal strike. 

Automobile production dropped 
from 90 per cent of normal in mid- 
August to 30 per cent in mid-October. 





This was in anticipation of the dis- 
play of new models at automobile 
shows, to be held this season in No- 
vember instead of January. 

Steel production has done well to 





hold its own in the face of this marked | 


reduction in the demand from auto- 
mobile makers. 

Construction contracts have held at 
a lower level during the four weeks 
under review than during the four 
previous weeks. 

Cotton consumption declines from 
better than normal during the last 
three weeks of August to 54 per cent 
for the first week in October. 

Thus we find that our index of gen- 
eral business has sagged because one 
of its three divisions—production—is 
ailing. And in turn we find that the 
production index is ailing largely be- 
cause of a combination of unrelated 
circumstances: a soft-coal strike soon 
ended, an automobile shut-down in 
anticipation of new models, a sharp 
decline in cotton consumption for 
which there is no alibi. 

Looking ahead, other statistical 
weather-vanes indicate sustained 
business optimism. Watch out for: 
(1) War in Europe; (2) Congress re- 
assembling in January; (3) the polit- 
ical campaign of 1936. These things 


destroy business confidence. 
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RECORDS 
VIVIDLY INDEXED! 


Put these bright, durable “signal flags” on 
any type of records you want organized for 
quick finding—cards, charts, art work, port- 
folios, brief cases, etc. It’s easy, simple. (See 
below.) You clip Rand Mak-ur-Own Tabs to 
any desired length, type or write your own 
labels, attach to the handiest margin. Labels 
can be changed at will. Mak-ur-Own Tabs are 
flexible, transparent, celluloid strips, 6 inches 
long. Very durable. Available in seven colors. 
Your stationer sells Mak-ur-Own 
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Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


- ists. Anatomy charts and supp! are 
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7 National College of Massage & 
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LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1167H, Chicage 
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How this Simple 


Plan BUILT 
‘MY SALES! 


“ONE of 37 plans, 
used by over 5000 
leading firms! Imprinted 
AUTOPOINT pencils now 
carry my story and tell it 
daily to my_ prospects. 
They can’t forget me! 
Write AuTopointT Com- se 
pany for their book “37 Sales Plans.” It’s free, 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. RR-11 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, i. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


markets. For every reason, includ- 
ing that of our own prosperity, Cuba 
must always be considered and cher- 
ished. To let either Porto Rico or 
Hawaii languish for the sake of an 
unnatural stimulation of products in 
the Philippines, under Asiatic labor 
conditions, was not only an unintel- 
ligent proceeding but it reflected seri- 
ously upon the susceptibility of 
Congress to the most reprehensible 
lobby influences. 

Such disastrous trade policies, per- 
sistently maintained, were the more 
subject to criticism after the Jones 
Act was adopted by Congress in 
August, 1916, and approved by Pres- 
ident Wilson. This Act declared that 
“it has always been the purpose of 
the people of the United States to 
withdraw their sovereignty over the 
Philippine Islands and to recognize 
their independence as soon as a 
stable government can be established 
therein”. In senses both moral and 
legal this enactment could but stand 
as conclusive. At first the Jones Act 
fixed a very brief and definite time- 
limit for independence. This was 
changed, however, to meet the views 
of President Wilson. 

It had been the opinion of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and also 
that of his successor, President Taft, 
that we had a great and continuing 
work to do in the Philippine Islands, 
and that we ought to maintain our 
authority and exercise it for the gen- 
eral welfare of a world that seemed 
to need such stabilizing influences as 
we could exercise. But when the 
Jones Act was passed, Col. Roosevelt 
(then a private citizen) took it in 
good faith as a decision that could 
never be revoked, however delayed 
in execution. He viewed Philippine 
independence as a foregone conclu- 
sion, to be realized in the light of 
future developments. He considered 
our mission to the Tagalogs, the Moros, 
the head-hunters, and all the other 
tribes of the 7,083 islands, as a fin- 
ished job. 

The Jones Act abolished the Phil- 
ippine Commission. It established a 
Filipino legislature. It left only three 
offices to be filled by Americans, that 
of the Governor-General, the Audi- 
tor, and a Vice-Governor who was to 
be Secretary of Public Instruction. As 
recently as the beginning of 1932 
there were 466 Americans and 21,720 
Filipinos in the Philippine civil ser- 
vice. Constabulary and local gov- 


ernment were in native hands. 

In 1927 President Coolidge vetoed 
an act of the Philippine legislature 
which called for a vote of the people 
on the question of immediate inde- 
pendence. 


He made a strong state- 





The Progress of the World 


‘ment, showing the rapidity with 


which Philippine affairs had already 
been turned over to the Filipino 
people. The United States had been 
carrying the burdens, the islands re- 
ceiving the benefits. 

As recently as 1911 the Philippines 
produced somewhat more than 260,- 
000 tons of sugar. In 1934 they pro- 
duced about 1,500,000 tons, more than 
1,200,000 tons of which entered the 
United States free of duty, to the seri- 
ous detriment of Hawaii and Porto 
Rico and to the crushing injury of 
Cuba. Cuban production had been 
cut down by one-half during the pre- 
vious ten years, while Philippine 
production had doubled in that pe- 
riod. In the economic sense the Phil- 
ippine connection had become so 
detrimental to American agriculture 
(which must always include Hawaii 
and Porto Rico), and to profitable 
relations with Cuba and other Amer- 
ican republics, that the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act of 1934 came bringing 
welcome hopes of deliverance from 
what had become a most disgraceful 
incubus. 


A New Republic 


This act was signed on March 24, 
1934, by President Roosevelt. The 
Philippine legislature accepted it on 
May 1, this date being the thirty- 
sixth anniversary of Dewey’s victory 
of Manila Bay in 1898. President 
Hoover had vetoed the Hawes- 
Cutting Independence Bill in Janu- 
ary, 1933, on certain impressive 
grounds of detail; but it had been 
re-enacted over the veto by a House 
vote of 274 to 94, and a Senate vote 
of 66 to 26. In the following October, 
however, the Philippine legislature 
rejected this act, because at Manila 
they expected all the privileges of 
the American market, while also they 
demanded that Uncle Sam _ should 
forever guarantee Philippine secur- 
ity, at his own expense, against the 
world. 

The latest act sets up an experi- 
mental republic, over which the 
United States is to hover protectingly 
for a period of ten years. An elec- 
tion has been held, and Manuel Que- 
zon has been declared President- 
elect. He is to be inaugurated on 
November 15. Vice-President Gar- 
ner, Secretary-of-War Dern, and 
other American officials are to be 
present and adorn the occasion. 

Mr. Quezon has long been president 
of the Senate at Manila, and has fre- 
quently headed delegations to Wash- 
ington on behalf of independence. 
General Aguinaldo, who was a can- 
didate at the recent election, declares 
that his defeat was the result of 
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wholesale fraud. A wholly fair and 
intelligent election under conditions 
existing among the many islands, 
with their different races and lan- 
guages, would be too much to expect. 
Popular elections are not easy to 
manage anywhere in Europe or 
America, and democracy can _ but 
have hard roads to travel in the 
Philippines. 

During the ten-year period, tariff 
reciprocity with this country is to 
continue, limitations, however, taking 
effect as regards the free import of 
Philippine sugar, coconut oil, and 
cordage. Raw sugar will be limited 
te 800,000 long tons per annum, re- 
fined sugar to 50,000 tons, and coco- 
nut oil to 200,000 tons. The bill 
ought perhaps to have provided for 
gradual reduction of these free im- 
ports year by year. The so-called 
Philippine Commonwealth is, how- 
ever, obliged to lay a progressive ex- 
port tax upon such free shipments to 
the United States to supply a fund for 
retiring bonded indebtedness. 

It would seem ungracious just now 
to criticize details of an enactment 
that has been accepted in good faith 
at Washington and at Manila. Far 
more important than such details is 
the demonstration at this time of the 
fact that the United States has no 
desire to hold colonial possessions. 
The South American republics are 
aware that the United States has re- 
cently consented to the repeal by 
Cuba of the Platt Amendment. United 
States marines in Nicaragua, San Do- 
mingo, and Haiti have in times past 
endeavored to help those small coun- 
tries get on their own feet and avoid 
revolutionary chaos. But so far as 
this country is concerned, hence- 
forth, interventions are at an end un- 
less urgently demanded for tempo- 
rary protection of hide and hair in 
emergencies. Mr. Roosevelt’s “good 
neighbor” professions clearly repre- 
sent our national feeling and purpose. 
\Meanwhile, it is worth while to re- 
member that the United States has 
performed a job in the Philippines 
that in many ways is regarded as the 
world’s best example of an enlight- 
ened and progressive colonial gov- 
ernment. Educational and _ health 
services, besides many other things, 
have reflected credit upon our Amer- 
ican administrators. The ten-year 
period is meant for the benefit of the 
Filipino people; and it is creditable 
that American oversight should be 
continued while the new common- 
wealth is showing what it can do. 
(The withdrawal of England from In- 
dia will take a longer time, because 
it is a more complicated problem; but 
even that process has made good be- 
ginnings to say the least. 








Our Disputed Constitution 


(Continued from page 40) 

giving Congress the right to “regulate 
commerce * * * among the several 
states”. And it failed to fix uniform 
regulations for the exercise of the 
right of suffrage. 

Many of these imperfections were 
cured by amendments to the Consti- 
tution laboriously enacted, of which 
there have been twenty-one to date. 


Repudiated Debts 


The eleventh amendment (1798) 
was the direct result of the case of 
Chisholm v. Georgia, decided in 1793, 
which held that a state could be sued 
in a federal court by a citizen of an- 
other state. The amendment provided 
that the judicial power of the United 
States was not to extend to any suit 
brought against a state by a citizen 
of another state or foreign country. 
The effect of this amendment was 
that a state could repudiate its debts. 

The twelfth amendment (1804) was 
the result of an electoral college tie 
vote between Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr. The Constitution provided 
that each elector could vote for two 
persons (President and Vice-Presi- 
dent) without indicating the one he 
favored for each office. The Demo- 
crats all voted for Jefferson and Burr 
—hence the tie. The new amend- 
ment cured this defect by providing 
that each elector cast a separate bal- 
lot for each office. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments (1865-1870) were 
the direct outgrowth of the Civil War 
and the freeing of the slaves. The 
thirteenth amendment prohibited 
slavery. The fourteenth amendment 
granted citizenship to the newly freed 
slaves; it provided that no state could 
make any law abridging the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens, de- 
priving any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, 
or denying to any person equal pro- 
tection of its laws. The fifteenth 
amendment prohibited the state and 
federal governments from denying to 
citizens the right to vote because of 
race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

The sixteenth amendment, passed 
forty-three years later (1913), gave 
the federal government the power to 


levy income taxes. The amendment 
was brought about by the Supreme 
Court’s 5-to-4 decision in Pollack v. 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company, 
holding that an income tax levied by 
Congress was in effect an unpropor- 
tional direct tax and therefore un- 
constitutional. 

The seventeenth amendment (1913) 
provided for the election of senators 
by popular vote instead of by state 
legislatures. It grew out of the pro- 
longed deadlocks which often had 
characterized the election of senators 
by state legislatures. 

The eighteenth amendment (1920) 
was the Prohibition Amendment. This 
was the first direct constitutional re- 
straint upon individuals, rather than 
upon the state or federal govern- 
ments as heretofore. 

The nineteenth amendment (1920) 
was the culmination of the American 
woman’s struggle for the franchise. 
It provided that the right of citizens 
to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by any state on account of 
sex. 


Lame Duck Amendment 


The twentieth amendment (1933) 
provided that the presidential term 
shall end on January 20, and that 
terms of senators and representatives 
shall end on January 3 of the years 
in which their terms would otherwise 
have ended. It also provided that if 
the President should die before the 
time fixed for the beginning of his 
term, the Vice-President-elect shall 
become President. This contingency 
had not been covered by the Consti- 
tution and might have embarrassed 
the nation had the assassin Zangara’s 
aim been good before the 1933 inaug- 
uration. 

The twenty-first amendment (1933) 
repeals the eighteenth amendment, 
ending the experiment with national 
prohibition, but at the same time it 
safeguards any state’s effort to con- 
trol liquor by prohibiting the trans- 
portation of liquor to a state in viola- 
tion of its laws. 

With a recital of these amendments 
the decks are clear for the next ar- 
ticle, which will be devoted to the 
enlargement of the Constitution 
through custom and interpretation. 


“Easy lives never meant vigorous personalities; soft 
living never meant strong bodies or keen minds. It is 


Georce B. Cutten 
President, Colgate 
University 


only as we have been forced that we have pushed 
forward. Now comes social security to guarantee us 
soft living from the cradle to the grave, to beg the 


unfit to become more unfit and to beg the fit to give 
up the struggle and to vegetate. Every avenue is open 
to a life of indolence and supineness.” 
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Ad Man and 
Author at 22 


‘Took the N. I. A. course at the 
unripe age of eighteen. Today at 
the slightly riper age of twenty- 
two am editor of Ad-vents, 
monthly newspaper of the 
Association of Advertising Men 
of New York and have just sold 
y to Famous Detective 

85. So as an ad man 

and author permit me to say, ‘If 
you want to Write iad copy or 
fiction, try ot a 
oseph Aa. Csida, Jr. 
3063 W il amsbridge Road 

Bronx, New York, N. 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
some time when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to discover, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg 
does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of 
writing—of gathering material about which 
to write—develops their talent, their in- 
sight, their background and their confi- 
dence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the train- 
ing that has produced so many successful 
authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based 

on the New York Copy-Desk Method. It 
starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week you 
receive actual assignments, just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. A group of 
men, whose combined newspaper experience 
totals more than 200 years, are responsible 
for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own distinc- 
tive, self-flavored style—undergoing an ex- 
perience that has a thrill to it and which at 
the same time develops in you the power to 
make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe- 
struck by fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
and therefore give little thought to the $25, $50 
and $100 or more that can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write—stories, 
articles on business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, 
etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of the moment, 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to successful writing— 
acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative im- 
agination, etc. You’ll enjoy taking this test. The 
coupon will bring it, without obligation. News- 
paper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, 
New York. 


| Si Ri Paes 


| Newspaper Institute of America | 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your ! : 
lv riting Aptitude Test and further information | 
| about writing for profit as promised in Review | 
| of Reviews, November. 
Mr. 
| Mrs. 
| Miss 


| Address....... 


| (All correspondence confidential. 
| 63K365 will call on you.) 
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PROSPERITY 
MEANS 
DIVIDENDS! 


* 


Did you know that recent 
tabulations put light and elec- 
tric production up over fabled 
1929? That steel continues to 
climb? That other industries 
are showing a healthy get-up- 
and-go? Now is the time to 
investigate stocks and prepare 
to take a profit out of the com- 
ing boom! 


KNOW THE FACTS 


Review of Reviews offers a 
special investment service that 
will give you a complete pedi- 
gree of any stock. The facts 
mean money in your pocket. 
Can our special Investment 
Counselor help you as he has 
helped others? The fee is 
nominal (see particulars be- 
low). We list some typical in- 
quiries: 

“I own fifty shares of Ohio Oil, 
bought several years ago. I would 
like your opinion regarding this 
stock. Should I continue to hold 
it? Would it be advisable to sell at 
this time and switch to Standard 
Oil of Ohio?” 

“T am enclosing check for $2, for 
which I would like to have an anal- 
ysis of City Service Common Stock 
as an investment to hold for a long 
period. What are the possibilities 
for an increase in value under pres- 
ent conditions?” 


“Regarding California Consumers 
Company, Los Angeles, California. 
What is the present value of bonds 
(series A) of this company? What 
do you think of the future of this 
company and the efforts of the pre- 
ferred Stockholders Committee? 
What is the value of State Guaranty 
Corporation, San Francisco, pre- 
ferred stock?” 


% Please remember that this maga- 
zine is not in the business of selling 
investment information, but is sin- 
cerely interested in serving its read- 
ers in the fullest measure. 


MAIL TODAY! 


INVESTMENT SERVICE RR 11-35 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $....... ($2 for the first 
security, $1 for each thereafter) to cover 
investment analyses on securities which I 
am listing on separate sheet, together with 
questions which I wish specifically an- 
swered. 
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for at least 1,000,000 bales of cotton 
annually, or one-sixth of our present 
domestic consumption. 

In a score of textile mills in the 
southern part of our country, you can 
see alpha-cellulose (made from the 
products of the soil) converted into 
rayon, whose new uses multiply over- 
night, so that we need no longer de- 
pend upon the silkworm of China and 
Japan for fine fabrics. 

In Hastings, Neb., or in Yankton, 
S. D., you will find Jerusalem arti- 
chokes under cultivation. Some hor- 
ticulturist called this Jerusalem arti- 
choke the “billion dollar weed”. It 
will grow in every state in the Union, 
and the yield ranges from 10 to 20 
tons per acre. Chemistry has dis- 
covered that the artichoke is the most 
prolific source of levulose, which 
when fermented furnishes the cheap- 
est source of industrial alcohol, whose 
use as the great solvent in the rapid- 
ly growing chemical industry is in- 
creasing with enormous strides. It 
may easily be that the humble arti- 
choke will provide a_ sufficiently 
cheap source for industrial alcohol to 
make it available for blending as a 
motor fuel. If we ever arrive at a 
point where this can be done, 20,000,- 
000 idle acres will go to work. 

Bear this in mind: What the engi- 
neering profession has contributed to 
American prosperity during the first 
quarter of this century, the chemist 
is destined to duplicate in the next 
quarter of a century. I have no sym- 
pathy with the defeatist attitude of 
those who find American inventive 
genius wholly or largely responsible 
for the depression. 

The exact reverse is true. It is 
this genius, in new fields of activity, 
that will restore a dependable pros- 
perity and elevate the standard of 
living of the farmer and the industrial 
worker to a higher level than ever 
was reached before. Science does 
not retard man’s progress. It pro- 
motes it. 


Our Competitive System 


A successful farm policy, along 
lines such as these, would quickly re- 
store land ownership to the tiller of 
the soil. But in industry and com- 
merce we are faced with a more diffi- 
cult situation, to meet and comply 
with this essential condition of wide- 
spread ownership. 

In business, since the Constitution 
was written, the corporation has been 
born. It was the child of necessity, 
due to the swift expansion of indus- 
try to meet the needs of the millions 
who came here and the millions of 
new-born. The growth of business 
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A Stake in the Country 


necessitated the pooling of capital, and 
the corporation was the result. 

It was not until the time of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt that the country 
awakened to the dangers of great fi- 


‘ nancial combinations in business. Un- 


der the wise, inspiring leadership of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the struggle 
against monopoly began. Pursuing 
much the same ideals with slightly 
different methods came Woodrow 
Wilson; then war and gambling. 

If we are to preserve our com- 
petitive philosophy; if we are to pre- 
serve our individual liberty; if we 
are to live under the kind of institu- 
tions that have given us world lead- 
ership—then we must go back to 
those corrective remedies for the ills 
of a competitive system which were 
first dramatized by Theodore Roose- 
velt and were then reduced to a polit- 
ical philosophy by Woodrow Wilson. 
One was a Republican and the other 
a Democrat, but both were great 
Americans in their loyalty to Ameri- 
can institutions and American ideals. 

We cannot continue to live under 
a competitive system and at the same 
time permit powerful business com- 
binations to attempt to strangle com- 
petition. The preservation of the 
principle of competition is essential 
to the preservation of our whole 
business philosophy. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of our business men un- 
derstand this and accept it. Our task 
must be to make the minority, who 
refuse to recognize the justice of this 
position, either conform to it or get 
out of business. 

In other words, what we must seek 
to do is to prevent monopoly, insure 
competition, and protect the small in- 
vestor who seeks to share in owner- 
ship in American business through 
the purchase of securities. 

If. we will take these precautions, 
giving free rein under proper regula- 
tion to the principle of competition, 
and insure the protection of the small 
investor in commercial and industrial 
enterprises, we need give ourselves 
no further concern over too great size 
in capital structures. Competition will 
take care of that. 

This, then, is my plea with respect 
to our political philosophy. It can 
be simply expressed: Let us preserve 
our competitive system, but let us re- 
new the interrupted battle to prevent 
its abuse by the selfish, the greedy. 

Unless we are successful in evading 
the evils of a competitive system we 
shall soon, like so much of the rest of 
the world, succumb to the demands 
for a collectivist state and see sacri- 
ficed, for the sake of security, all 
those gains for human liberty and 
freedom that were won through cen- 
turies of struggle. 
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(Continued from page 36) 
where mighty forces—political, econ- 
omic, and racial—are inevitably des- 
tined to meet and clash in the world 
of tomorrow. 

Given such immense possibilities, 
it seems incredible that Europe’s con- 
quest of Africa has been so recent. 
Yet thus it was. Half a century ago, 
Africa was still literally the Dark 
Continent. Even a generation ago 
Europe’s political control over the 
vast interior was only nominal, while 
the opening-up of Africa and its sys- 
tematic development are mainly the 
work of the last two decades—in 
other words, since the days of the 
World War. 


Why Europe Delayed 


The reason why Europe until yes- 
terday neglected golden opportuni- 
ties lying almost at its door, in favor 
of others lying literally at the ends 
of the earth, is due mainly to the for- 
bidding face which black Africa turns 
to the outer world. Rimmed on the 
north by deserts, equatorial Africa 
elsewhere bounds lonely oceans with 
a fringe of fever-haunted swamp 
through which there are no natural 
gateways to the hinterland, because 
near the mouths of even its mightiest 
rivers are dangerous rapids blocking 
navigation. The interior of Africa is 
a series of plateaus, all raised con- 
siderably above the narrow coastal 
strips which lie between them and 
the sea. 

Since this lay-of-the-land is most 
pronounced on its Atlantic side, 
Africa was well-nigh impenetrable 
to Europeans before the days of rail- 
roads and river steamers. Therefore 
Europe remained uninterested in the 
Dark Continent until a handful of 
bold explorers like Livingstone and 
Stanley penetrated Africa’s hidden 
heart and brought back tidings of the 
wonders they had seen. Europe lis- 
tened and the “scramble for Africa” 
began! 

Starting about 1880, two short 
decades saw black Africa dotted with 
European flags pegging out rival 
claims. Britain and France came out 
the big winners. Germany acquired 
the next best booty, only to lose it all 
in the war. Italy got a couple of 
seemingly worthless desert strips in 
northeast Africa, but failed in its first 
attempt on Ethiopia. 

With Germany out of the picture, 
and Italy apparently a_ negligible 
quantity, Britain and France until 
yesterday absolutely dominated the 


ANTI-FascIst ITALIAN? 
im wonderment 





Men of Color Aroused 


“Our fascists like to loop-the-loop. More babies for 
more soldiers for more colonies for more babies!” 


African scene. Britain owns or con- 
trols most of the eastern half of 
Africa from its southern tip clear 
through to the mouth of the Nile, 
while France is supreme in the west- 
ern half of Africa from the Mediter- 
ranean to below the equator. 

That Belgium owns the Congo and 
that Portugal retains some choice bits 
does not in any way affect the gen- 
eral situation, because neither of 
those small countries could keep its 
African holdings a day without 
Anglo-French consent. 

Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia, 
however, does portend a real change 
in the African set-up. Having been 
consistently rebuffed in his attempts 
to gain by diplomacy those African 
compensations promised by Britain 
and France in the secret treaties pre- 
ceding Italy’s entrance into the war 
on the Allies’ side, Il Duce has now, 
with characteristic vigor, gone out on 
his own to get something worth- 
while. And Ethiopia is apparently 
quite worth-while, because it not 
only has great natural resources, but 
also presents possibilities of large- 
scale European settlement absent in 
the rest of equatorial Africa. 


Whither the Coloreds? 


What the effects of Mussolini’s 
Ethiopian venture will be upon Euro- 
pean politics does not logically fall 
within the scope of this article on the 
racial aspects of world affairs. That 
the repercussions of the Italo-Ethio- 
pian war will be felt in almost all the 
‘relations of white and non-white 
peoples can hardly be doubted. They 
may not come to light at once, but 
they will be there just the same. 

Curiously enough, the immediate 
results in adjacent equatorial Africa 
will presumably not be great. The 
African Negroes are nearly all primi- 
tive folk, still in the tribal stage and 
unaccustomed to think or act as large 
units. Of course they dislike Euro- 
pean rule, but at present there seems 
to be very little they can do about it. 

Not until European development of 
the Dark Continent has proceeded 
much further will the natives gain 
the knowledge, resources, and soli- 
darity needed to make more than 
sporadic trouble—unless a_ shatter- 
ing death-grapple of rival white im- 
perialisms in Africa should give the 
black man an early opportunity to 
shake off the grip of a Europe too 
weakened by fratricidal strife to re- 
tain even those possessions which are 
easiest to control. 
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Super Grain $ 5 


—Roots from Virgin 
Territory — Greece 


Only 4 Out of 100 Bowls 
Meet the Standard of 


Drinkless 


KAYWOODIE 


This is the only pipe on the market using 
X-Ray to make sure of briar quality. Reg- 
ular serial X-Raying is part of Kaywoodie 
manufacture. And what a difference it 
shows, in the briar that pipes are made 
of! You'll realize it yourself—when you 
think of. pipes you’ve smoked that were 
always “‘ornery” and “strong.” Yes, your 
own eyes can fool you, when you buy a 
pipe, but no pipe can fool the X-Ray. 


YOU ARE SURE OF A PERFECT 
BOWL...IF IT’S KAYWOODIE 


You get no resin-spots, no faulty grain 
structure in Kaywoodie. Inferior briar is 
out, in this famous pipe. Just 4, out of 
every 100 briar bowls meet the Kaywoodie 
Standard — no hot-smoking, no strong- 
smoking, no wet-smoking. 





Send 1o¢ for Actual X-Ray Picture, Catalog, and 
Specimen of $5 Super-Grain Kaywoodie Briar 





Dept. R-2, Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc. Estab. 185 
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Embire State Building New York City 








A Bermuda beach scene, photographed by David Knudsen 


New Mexico, Old Mexico, Florida, His Maj- 
esty’s Bermuda: What warm attractions they 
display for tourists from more northerly 
climes as chilly breezes blow and snow flies. 


FUN TO THE SOUTH! 


New Mexico is interesting. It is the 
only state in the American Union 
that is officially bilingual, for here 
Spanish and English have equal legal 
status due to the exotic native pop- 
ulation. (In the seventeenth century 
Manhattan was trilingual, with En- 
glish, French, and Dutch as official 
tongues.) 

This is the Sunshine State, discov- 





ered by Cabeza de Vaca in 1529. 
Later, Fray de Niza and Coronado 
came and saw and conquered. Today, 
gentle and friendly Indians await the 
visitor, with their primitive culture 
alongside of magnificent _ modern 
motor highways. Herds of cattle, with 
real cowpunchers, confront the tour- 
ist in Old Western style; and dude 
ranches abound for those who want 
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to get into the thick of things, hell- 
for-leather, with all the up-to-date 
conveniences. 

The pueblo-dwellers represent a 
unique feature of life among the 
Amerinds, their buildings are strik- 
ing architecturally, and their potter’s 
craftsmanship and dances never fail 
to delight the dropper-in. Santa 
Clara, San Ildefonso, San Juan, and 
Tesuque are favorite pueblos; along 
with Cochiti, Santo Domingo, and 
San Felipe. The Great Corn Dance, 
performed by hundreds of Indians at 
a time, is something really special to 
see. Basket-weaving is an advanced 
art among the Pueblo tribesmen. 
Isleta, population 1,103, is largest of 
their colorful settlements. 


Some Noble Redmen 


The peaceful Navajos are progres- 
sive and witty, blanket-weavers ex- 
traordinary. Seventy years ago there 
were only 10,000 of them left. Today 
there are 45,000. Their four sacred 
plants are corn, squash, beans, and 
tobacco, and they wear velvet blouses 
and, for women, sixteen-yard skirts. 
They are semi-nomadic herdsmen of 
sheep, goats, and horses. Then there 
are Apaches, fiercest of warriors in 
the bad old days of ’79 and ’85. Now 
they are turning to farming and 
basketeering. They trade with their 
ex-enemies, the Navajos. 

There is a veritable chain of Span- 
ish mission churches in New Mexico, 
going back centuries into the past. 
Twenty churches and settlements of 
antiquity are especially recommended 
for sightseers, and fiestas and festi- 


‘ vals abound the year round. In addi- 


tion are a national park (the Carlsbad 
Caverns), seven national forests, 
eight national monuments, tumbling 
trout-fishing streams in mountainous 
areas, and unspoiled big-game areas 
for pot-shotters. Spain-in-America 
lingers on here, just as it does in 
Old Mexico, in Cuba, or in Paraguay, 
with an Indian admixture that is 
almost unrivalled in our twentieth- 
century United States. See New 
Mexico! 

Next door to it is the graceful 
Lady of Guadeloupe, Madame Mex- 
ico. Here is a leading land of His- 
panic America, with a population of 
16 million and the richest of natural 
resources: gold, silver, other min- 
erals, oil. 


City of Cities | 


Mexico, under her progressive con- 
stitution of 1917, has become a 
country of advanced social reform. 
Politically she has broken with a 
stormy past, and the military brig- 
ands of yore are now in merciful 
oblivion. Mexico is teeming with 




















fierce revolutionary slogans, Bolshe- 
vist in tone. But behind this red 
facade she is still capitalistic, although 
enlightened state regulation promotes 
the humanities of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Her revolutionary art, ex- 
pressed in striking murals on public 
buildings, is the exquisite work of 
Diego Rivera, Manuel Orozco, and 
other Marxian primitives who believe 
in a back-to-the-Indian motif. There 
is nothing quite like that great Diego. 

Travel and living in Mexico are very 
cheap, for our American dollar has 
the buying power of better than 
three Mexican dollars below the Rio 
Grande! There is a lovely west- 
coastal railway route down to Mexico 
City, via Nogales, Guaymas, Mazat- 
lan, and Guadalajara. One connects 
up at Tucson, Arizona, or at El Paso, 
Texas, for this scenic jaunt. Fares 
are very low indeed, and everything 
in Mexico is unconsciously beautiful, 
from slouchy sombreros to the snappy 
serapes. Nothing is prim or symmet- 
rical; everything is colorful and arty 
in natural essence. 

Mexico City, the capital, is 7,440 
feet above sea-level, with a _ fine 
climate. Here dwell more than a mil- 
lion people, with neighborly markets 
for the handiwork of Indians in from 
the sticks. Chapultepec is a_ local 
West Point, and erstwhile seat of 
imperial Maxl and imperial Karlotta. 


Then there are bull-fights, with lots 
of atmosphere, some blood, and 
plenty of jovial proletarian horseplay. 
Restaurants are fine, like Paoli’s and 
Prendes’. Aztec names for things will 
trip you, but then they also trip 
Spanish-speaking Mexicans. Xochi- 
milco, for instance, or Azcapotzalco, 
or Tlalnepantla. There are ruins, and 
pyramids, and history, and romance; 
and all in all, a trip to see this tem- 
peramental Senorita is well worth the 
very modest price of admission. She 
is infinitely more foreign than West- 
ern Europe, but takes her styles from 
Madrid or Paris or Moscow. 

Florida is the writer’s pet. He spent 
a lot of time there and has become 
a fan. There is Jacksonville, model 
business community; there are fash- 
ionable Miami and Palm Beach; there 
is Winter Park, that intellectual and 
literary center graced by Rollins 
College, now the most progressive 
educational institution in the United 
States. There are Daytona, and 
Tampa, and St. Petersburg, and more. 

Down-under are the strangely beau- 
tiful Everglades—honest-to-goodness 
tropics—and the naval base-at west- 
ern Pensacola, and tarpon-fishing off 
the coastal tip, and swimming every- 
where, on ample beaches, in many 
lakes, or in rivers. There are peli- 
cans, and herons, and alligators, and 
inland angling, and a veritable host 














Hispanic Indians sell their artistic wares at a typical 
market not far from Mexico City, capital of charmland. 
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ORCHID picking in January— 
surf bathing in February—hunt- 
ing and tarpon fishing EVERY 
MONTH IN THE YEAR... 


Thrill to the Mexico not yet 
overrun by travelers—Urua- | 
pan, Lake Patzcuaro, Guana- 
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authors, subjects, titles, first lines and 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
AND MARCH 3, 1933. 








Of the Review of Reviews, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1935. 





County of New York 


State of New York ss. 







Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Albert Shaw, 
Jr., who having been duly sworn according to law. 
deposes and says that he is the Publisher of the 
Review of Reviews, and the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher, The Review of Reviews Corporation, 
233 Fourth Ave., New York; Editor, Albert Shaw, 233 
Fourth Ave., New York: Managing Editor, None; 
Business Manager, Albert Shaw, Jr., 233 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 2. That the owner is; The Review of Re- 
views Corporation, 233 Fourth Ave., New York; Albert 
Shaw, 233 Fourth Ave., New York. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 























curity holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 





as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also, that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Signed, Albert Shaw, Jr., Publisher. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 18th day of September, 
1935. Signed Myrtle Mortimer, Notary Public. (My 
commission expires March 30, 1936.) 












































PLEASURE 


of pretty girls for bachelor tourists. 
Everywhere everybody is having a 
good time, with horse-shoe pitching 
for some of the older folks, and ro- 
mance under tropical moons. 

There is going to be a new ship 
canal from Jacksonville (“Jax”) 
across the upper peninsula, which will 
turn more than two-thirds of the 
state into a technical island. This 
will save long ocean trips around the 
horn, offering a short haulage from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Life in Florida—unless you 
want to splurge—is inexpensive. 
After all, the best things in life are 
free, and that is Florida’s chiefest 
appeal to the frozen-out dweller in 
the northland. 

The Negro population is especially 
amiable and picturesque, black as 
coals from Newcastle, and fond of 
winter visitors. The natives indulge 
in old-fashioned southern hospitality. 

The Bermudas are the most charm- 
ing of His Majesty’s islands, situated 
660 miles southeast of New York. They 
are one of the few restful places left 
in the world, with no automobiles 
allowed, and swarms of hard-pushed 
white-painted bicycles. The water is 
warm for swimming, and _ beaches 
consist of pretty pink sand—believe 
it or not. There are carriages and 
horses for those who want to bring 


There are still bucking bronchos in the great South- 
west, though seen mostly in rollicking exhibitions. 


back the good old equine days, and 
a comfy three-car railroad which 
runs from one end of the islets to 
the other. 

Deep-sea diving for tourists has 
become a novel and exciting fad. 
These adventurers put on_ special 
helmets with air lines and go down 
to see the coral formations and rare 
tropical fish. Hamilton is capital of 
the Bermudas, and the houses are 
made out of coral, sawed right out 
of the islands in thick slices. Most of 
these homes are pinky in color, and 
extremely attractive to bleak-minded 
nordics who flock in on 40-hour 
boats with reasonable rates and ap- 
pointments of transatlantic liners. 

In Bermuda are innumerable re- 
tired British officers—gallant old 
chaps—and the total population is 
around 30,000, half white, half jovially 
black. Visitors mingle with natives 
in friendly fashion, and the hotels are 
pleasantly imposing. Yachting is an 
important pastime, there is horsy 
riding on the beaches, lilies and poin- 
settias abound for the flower-minded, 
and cedar trees grow in picturesque 
clumps. As a tourist center, this 
haven of 19 square miles is soaring 
up and up and up. And all of its 
many customers are returning satis- 
fied, with plans for going back any 
minute now. 











Myron C. Taytor: 
U. S. steelman wonders 


“I sat in my library one evening last week and 
listened to the voice of His Majesty the Emperor 
of Abyssinia praying for peace. Thursday evening I 
heard from Rome the voice of His Holiness the Pope 
praying for peace. These voices aroused the thought 
that, in spite of discovery and invention, of human 
ingenuity and achievement, men do not feel free 
to live without defensive protection.” 
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(Continued from page 45) 

these states generally head any list 
of per capita gifts from the pockets 
of taxpayers in other states. 

The business man’s burden is found 
where there is the largest propor- 
tion in the population who cannot 
figure out how many pencils they 
could buy for a quarter if the pencils 
sold at two for a nickel. The large 
proportion—larger in some _ states 
than in others—who cannot, through 
inborn lack of general ability, make 
even simple calculations and pur- 
chases or plan their work for them- 
selves, are the focal spots of eco- 
nomic dry rot which spreads to 
soak and draw down the one with 
enough general ability to be frugal or 
thrifty. Why do so many people still 
think there is some magic in the dull 
gold or silver bullion stored in a 
vault in Washington to relieve the 
infected condition, when these ever- 
present foci for the dissipation of 
national wealth, through sheer in- 
ability to manage their simplest 
affairs, have the resources of the 
country poured upon them! 


Nineteen Is Tops 


General ability is measured out, 
not in inches or pounds, but in men- 
tal ages. The more general ability, 
the higher the mental age. And no 
matter how old a person becomes, the 
mental age never grows above nine- 
teen years. Nineteen is the ceiling 
for measuring mental age. Mental 
age, and our birthday age, are two 
very different things. 

These simple little test items may 
sound amusing, but they should be 
taken seriously. And they should be 
trusted when a full and adequate 
series is given by an analytically com- 
petent psychologist. 

And that much accuracy in tests of 
ability means we should give deep 
consideration to results they reveal. 

Here are some_ specimen tests 
which persons should be able to pass 
for each mental age: 

Mental age of 9 years. Make us a 
sensible sentence using these three 
words: boy, ball, river. Morons can- 
not do this. Approximately 10 per 
cent of the persons working in a 
large factory, especially at the lower 
jobs, cannot make up this sentence— 
and cannot name the twelve months 
of the year, and do not know the full 
date, including year, month, and day 
of the week. Almost half of those on 
the dole do not have enough general 
ability to do these things. 

Mental age of 10 years. Tell us 
what is foolish about this: “There 
was a railroad accident yesterday, but 
it was not very serious. Only forty- 





The Tail That Wags the Nation 


eight people were killed.” High grade 
morons cannot detect the absurdity 
in that and similar statements. They 
cannot copy a simple design from 
memory. They cannot name sixty 
different words in three minutes, and 
cannot call back to use a sentence of 
twenty-two syllables we read to 
them. Yet they may be the main- 
stays of the yard crew, scrubbing 
gang, and have plenty of general 
ability for numerous other places in 
business. Accidents are concentrated 
among those of low general ability. 
Mental age of 12 years. Tell us what 
is alike among these things: wool, 
cotton, leather. The person with dull 
average general ability can give a 
satisfactory account of the similarity 
among these, and can define such ab- 
stract words as pity, revenge, and 
justice. He can rearrange these words 
to make sense: “for the started an we 
country early at hour”. The person 
who can do these things, who has 
this mental age, will find many jobs 
(especially the simpler ones) boring, 
and will start looking around for an- 
other job. He may feel a little un- 
easy, too, about being on the dole. 
Mental age of 14 years. Tell us the 
three main differences between a 
president. and a king. Two-thirds of 
the population cannot do it, in this 
great democracy where they can vote 
early and often. For this slightly- 
above-average general ability one 
should also be able to find out how 
much seven feet of cloth would cost 
if a yard is fifteen cents, or what time 
it would be if the long and short 
hands of the clock changed places at 
ten minutes after eight. With this 
mental age people get through high- 
school without too much trouble, 
learn most jobs easily, can read the 
newspapers in addition to looking at 
the pictures and comic strips in them. 
And the average man? Well, he 
cannot figure out whether warships 
are painted grey because that color 
is more durable, because it makes 
them harder to see, because it is 
cheaper, or because it was Alice 
Roosevelt’s favorite color. So, natur- 
ally, it is hard for him to think. Ex- 
planations have to be given him in 
easy stages, with simple diagrams and 
concrete words. Pictures and dia- 
grams—with some red in them—help. 
This average man does not know 
where the Buick is made. The name 
for an eight-sided figure is equally 
blank. And he does not know how 
many legs a Korean has. When elec- 
tric washing-machines were first in- 
troduced, many women simply re- 
fused to believe that the machine 
would really work by using elec- 
tricity in place of soap and water. 
Now let us go without tests to the 
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Perhaps you never really think of go- 


ing to Japan—you only dream of it. 
Yet why? Because the trip costs a 
fortune? Quite the opposite! <Ac- 
tually it’s a trip within the means of 
almost everybody who can afford six 


or eight weeks vacation. 


Take into consideration these encour- 
aging facts. 1. Steamship fares are 
the lowest in the world, considering 
service and distance. 2. The yen ex- 
change is in your favor, not against 
you—actually gives you more cash in 
Japan. 3. The Japan Tourist Bureau 
has further paved the way with a 
series of all-inclusive itineraries at 
lowest cost. 


You can afford Japan! Inquire at once 
of your travel agent for detailed liter- 
ature, information and rates. Or write 
to our nearest office. 


JAPAN 


TOURIST BUREAU 


Address 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., of 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal., or 
c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line, 25 
Broadway, N. Y. C. Please address 
Dept. R in each case to facilitate 
prompt reply. 





Only 320,000 persons filed U. S. Government 
income tax returns of $5000 or more in 
1934. Want to reach a large number of 
them by means of one advertising medium, 
at a low cost? If you do, advertise in the 


Terminal taxicabs in New York City. Let us 


tell you the story. It is in type and will be 


sent on request. The usual agency commis- 
_.sion of 15% and 2% cash discount are of 
course part of our program. Sample cards 
will be made up for your approval without 
cost. J. H. Livingston, Jr., Taxi Advertising, 


Inc., 425 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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painting flat work, meat cutter’s 
helper, carpenter’s helper, plain hand- 
ironing, kitchen helper. 
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or write for packet W. 
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being serious in which forty-eight 
persons were killed? Those with low 
average general ability—the high 


criminal courts, to the houses of 
infamy, to the penitentiaries and 
reformatories, to see what light we 


can get from these on some social 
problems which beset business men 
and taxpayers. 

At the juvenile court we find that 
one out of every three children 
charged with delinquency is subnor- 
mal in general ability, below the ten- 
year mental age. One out of every 
four wayward girls is found to be 
equally deficient. Half of the delin- 
quent boys are below the average in 
intelligence. (Girls can get along in 
our world with less brains than 
boys.) Half of the unmarried moth- 
ers are distinctly below average in 
general ability. In prisons we find 
that every fourth prisoner is decid- 
edly below. 

Children of families of the profes- 
sional classes test about 30 per cent 
above the average child. Children of 
business families rate about 20 per 
cent above the average. Children of 
unskilled laborers rate about 20 per 
cent below average. 

How about those thousands in the 
population who cannot discover the 
absurdity of the railroad wreck not 


grade morons, and the plain, every- 
day, garden variety of moron? Here 
is a brief schedule of operations they 
can perform creditably, if they are not 
already busy boondoggling: 

Mental age of 7 years. Painting 
farm tools, shoe repairing, driving 
two-horse team, caring for horse 
barn, helper to horse-shoer, drying 
room in laundry, sweeping and 
dusting. 

Mental age of 8 years. Packing 
small articles which are not break- 
able, stationary engineer’s helper, 





®In our December issue, Dr. 
Laird will take up “The Bottle 
Neck of Production,” the sub- 
normal throttle on our boasted 


mechanical progress. The au- 
thor is associated with the River- 
crest Psychological Laboratory 
at Hamilton, N. Y. These articles 
will be included in “Psychology 
in Business,” soon to be pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill. 
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Mental age of 9 years. Simple er- 
rands, broom making, painting win- 
dow sashes, whole process of shoe 
repairing, play alto and drums in 
band, operating jig saw, fancy iron- 
ing, plain cooking, waitress in lunch 
wagon, scullery helper, operate power 
sewing machine. 

Mental age of 10 years. Printing 
(setting and sorting type), sewing 
hat-linings, cutting and pasting, 
mounting articles on cards, folding 
handkerchiefs, sign painting, green- 
house helper, electrician’s or steam- 
fitter’s helper, shellacking and var- 
nishing, fancy cooking, canning plant. 

Here we have discussed some of 
the neglected psychological factors 
which make reconstruction a difficult 
task—and a different task, possibly, 
from that conceived by those who 
have taken the reins into their hands. 
Our economic life and our external 
civilization have become so compli- 
cated that mastering them, or even 
getting along so that both ends meet, 
is beyond the ken of great portions 
of the population. 
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* % IN these volumes, Lincoln lives again. We see 
him in the perspective of his own day, and his problems, his 
struggles, and his contemporaries are so clearly presented 
that the reader has a sense of a new and invigorating inti- 
macy. 


CHARLES E. HUGHES 
Chief Justice of the U. S. 


* %* THE two very handsome volumes were delivered 
at my office this morning. I became so fascinated with the 
story that goes with the cartoons that I have neglected 
my other business. I shall see that they go to my house 
tonight. Otherwise they would break up my business. 


FRANK O. LOWDEN 


Former Governor of Illinois 





10 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


YOU are rendering a very valuable service in collecting and 
preserving in this available and permanent form really 
substantial material for the history of that critical period 
—Elihu Root, World Publicist and Statesman. 

* * * 


A TRULY notable contribution to American history af a 

mode of approach which is most unusual and most helpful. 

—Nicholas Murray Butler, President Columbia University. 
* * * 


WHILE the story is sufficiently told in words it is even more 

strikingly told by reprgductions of the cartoons that filled 

the newspapers and illustrated periodicals for half a century. 
* * * 


. .. All of the old struggles, intrigues, scandals, rivalries and 
hatreds are there—J ackson and his war to the death against 
the United States Bank, the smooth scheming Van Buren 
and his contests with the victor of Tippecanoe, the Mexi- 
can War and the sour politics that oozed out of it, the 
blustering row with England over Oregon and “Fifty-four 
forty or fight."’ the timorous Buchanan and the strange 
fate that pursued Henry Clay, the unluckiest statesman of 
them all—Edwin C. Hill, New York “Sun.” 


FREE to subscribers of REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
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Review of Reviews Corporation 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I accept your offer to send me, postpaid, the two big, new volumes, 
A Cartoon History of Lincoln and His Times (all bound in cloth, 275 

ges each), for ten days’ free examination. If I decide to keep them 

will pay only for a three years’ subscription to the Review of Reviews 
at the regular subscription rate—a dollar a month for nine months. 
If | prefer to make only one payment it will be only $8. 


Name... 
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HERE are two of the most interesting books of our day. Before your 
eyes in hundreds of cruel pen and ink lampoons, in scores of curious 
lithographs buried for the last seventy years, parade the giants of the 
last century, a period that bred great orators and thinkers. Here is 
history told in cartoons—virile, gripping history, partisan with the 
vitriolic abandon of old-school politics, centering about the lank, 
homely railsplitter who rose higher than America’s gift of the presi- 
dency into the Valhalla of nations. Here is a Lincoln you’ve never 
known, suffering biting ridicule, poisoned jealousy and factional 
hatred. Here are great issues and personalities stripped of pretense. 
Here are lessons in courage from a period more trying than our own. 
And with this wealth of illustration runs the picturesque and soundly- 
pointed text of Albert Shaw, able editor and historian. You will 
feel richer in mind and library for the possession of these entertaining 
volumes. 


: THEY are yours for ten days’ free examination. 
And you may keep them for your library, ab- 
solutely free, if you will mail the coupon at 
once, enrolling as a three-year subscriber at the 
regular rate to REvIEw or Reviews. More 
than ever as we go into a period of international 
uncertainty you need this informative maga- 
zine that will interpret for you the important 
news and events of the day. What is more, 
you may pay at the rate of $1 a month for nine 
months, if you wish. If you prefer one cash 
payment, send only $8. But you must use the 
coupon right away. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


International 


sells nearly twice as many 
heavy-duty trucks 


as any other maker 


Forry. FOUR manufacturers in 
this country build heavy-duty 
trucks, 2-ton and over. Inter- 
national outsells the nearest 
rival nearly two to one. 

And mark this: In all trucks, 
from -ton up, International 
registrations the first seven 
months of 1935 are 67 per cent 
over the same period in 1934. 
The entire truck industry to- 
gether gained 32 per cent. No 
other leading truck, regardless 
of size or price, equals Inter- 
national’s gain. (FIGURES BASED 
ON R. L. POLK & CO. DATA.) 

Time has taught truck users 


this truth— International deliv- 
ers extra value. The rising tide 
of demand is for INTERNATIONAL 
Trucks because here is the best 
paying truck investment. When 
you buy trucks, be guided by 


what experienced users know. 


International sizes range from 

Light-Delivery to powerful 

Dump and Tractor-Trucks, 

starting with 1-ton 6-cylinder 
chassis at 


$400 :::..; 

factory 

Consult any International 
Branch or Dealer 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED ) 


Chicago, Illinois 





























MACMILLAN 
Current Affairs 


Stuart Chase’s 


GOVERNMENT 
IN BUSINESS 


“His most important book, and 
that is to say it ranks with the 
great economic journalism of 
our time!”—N. Y. Her. Tribune. 
$2.00 





Carl B. Swisher’s 
ROGER B. TANEY 


An authentic picture of the life 
of the chief justice whose deci- 
sions first halted federal inva- 
sion of state’s rights. $5.00 





Biography 
Henri Barbusse’s 


STALIN: A NEW WORLD 
SEEN THROUGH ONE MAN 


The case for Bolshevism from 
the Russian standpoint, pre- 





sented lucidly, comprehen- 
sively by an authority on the 
subject. 


Barbusse, an intimate friend 
of Stalin and other Russian 
leaders, had access to govern- 
ment records and other special 


files in preparation of his book. 
$3.00 


Emile Cammaerts’s 


ALBERT OF BELGIUM 
DEFENDER OF RIGHT . 


The full story of the World War 
leader who most completely 
caught and held the imagina- 
tion of Americans. 

Cammaerts draws a faithful 
portrait of Albert, The Man. 
There is much new material 
supplied by Queen Elisabeth, 
and several hitherto unpub- 
lished documents. $3.50 


Poetry 


Edwin Arlington 
Robinson's 
KING JASPER 
The last work of one of the 
greatest poets of the English 
speaking world! Never has he 


written with greater depth or 
more stirring melody. $2.00 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 























































BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS! 


What shall we give for Christmas? Books make 
ideal presents, and the list shown here is made 
up of best-bets for the gladsome Yuletide. 


Biography 


Autobiography, by Sigmund Freud: 
The three great Jews of history are, 
of course, Christ, Spinoza, and Marx. 
Whether or not Dr. Freud will make 
a fourth remains to be seen. Any 
radical advances in mental and psy- 
chological treatment must be laid to 
his Viennese door, and here is his 
simple story based on lifelong sex- 
study. Freudianism came in with a 
bang after the war, and has gravely 
altered all our thinking, whether we 
realize it or not. Hence, we should 
be informed. (Norton, $2.) 


Stalin, by Henri Barbusse: The 
great French pacifist has recently 
passed away, but his magnificent 
work goes on, as in this excellent bi- 
ography. Barbusse was a communist, 
and spent much time in Moscow. He 
was well qualified to give this inter- 
esting estimate of a so-called dictator, 
who is in reality a Tammany Hall 
boss. Stalin has been well trans- 
lated from the French by Vyvyan 
Holland. (Macmillan, $3.) 


Gracious Lady, by Rita Halle 
Kleeman: The life story of the moth- 
er of the President. An interesting 
account of how rich and full an ordi- 
nary life may be, merely through a 
large circle of interesting and loving 
friends, the pride in the success and 
achievements of one’s children, and 
an intelligent interest in what is 
going on in the world outside. The 
transition is shown from a widow at 
nearly fifty, at the age when most 
people are content to grow old, to 
a woman of eighty-one with the alert 
mind and sympathetic nature of 
youth. Incidentally, through the 
pages you will learn something of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt as seen 
through his mother’s eyes. (D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, $3.50.) 


The Living of Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, an autobiography of the 
well known writer and reformer. Her 
influence in the fight for the freedom 


of women was carried over a long 
period of years. This work is espe- 
cially timely, as one may be able to 
read between the lines probable fac- 
tors in her recent suicide. (Apple- 
ton-Century, $3.) 


Poor John Fitch, by Thomas Boyd: 
In which we learn that Robert Ful- 
ton wasn’t really the inventor of the 
steam boat, but used many of the 
plans and ideas on the subject ad- 
vanced by John Fitch nine years 
earlier. Unfortunately Mr. Fitch, al- 
though undoubtedly a mechanical 
genius, was so cantankerous and hard 
to get along with that men like Frank- 
lin, Washington, and Jefferson not 
only laughed at him, but in addition 
did everything within their power to 
wreck his plans. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $3.) 


Mazzini, by Stringfellow Barr: 
There were three men largely re- 
sponsible for the unity of Italy which 
was finally brought about in the 
nineteenth century. None of these 
should be ignored, nor for that mat- 
ter is any one more important than 
the other two. The three were: 
Garibaldi, Cavour, and Mazzini, ad- 
venturer, political manipulator, and 
conspirator. Mr. Barr has given us 
an excellent biography which is not 
only the character of Mazzini, but of 
all conspirators. (Henry Holt & 
Company, $2.75.) 


Garibaldi, by Paul Frischauer: An 
interesting biography which might 
well be read along with the life of 
Mazzini by Stringfellow Barr, also 
mentioned in this month’s reviews. 
The rise of a simple sailor from Nice 
into a military genius whose every 
gamble came out successfully, and 
who was a very potent factor in 
forming Italy into a united nation. 
(Claude Kendall & Willoughby 
Sharp, $3.50.) 


Autobiography, by John Cournos: 
This famous writer is now 54, but far 
from spent. Everything on earth is in 
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Be a leader of tomorrow! Visualize 
yourself as occupying an important 
and respected position in your com- 
munity—well-off financially, owning 
your home, and giving your wife and 
children every advantage. 


Plan a Constructive Course 


But to attain your ambitions you 
must train yourself for leadership. 
You must add to your abilities by in- 
creasing your knowledge—in a word, 
you must build your character. 

The first essential to leadership is a 
liberal education. Such a training will 
increase your stature in business, and 
in your social contacts will give you 
poise and the equipment necessary to 

orge ahead. You will attain the stand- 
ing in your community that you strive 
for. You will soon become a marked 
man—a leader of tomorrow. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


The Harvard Classics 


To obtain this /éberal education, the 
ambitious man or woman turns to the 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Har- 
vard Classics), compiled by Dr. Eliot, 
who was for forty years President of 
Harvard University. This glorious 
library, containing themaster-thought 
of the centuries, consists of the self- 
same texts used in general cultural 
courses in leading universities. These 
books present a record of the stream 
of the world’s thought, depicting the 
progress of the human race from the 
earliest times to the present day. They 
provide the knowledge essential to 
the cultivated man or woman. 


They Supply the Necessary Training 


The Harvard Classics are indispen- 
sable tools in the hands of an aggres- 
sive man or woman. They foster con- 








The Owners of The Harvard Classics Today 
Will Be the Leaders of Tomorrow 


fidence in one’s ability. No one who 
desires to attain leadership in any 
field can afford to deprive himself or 
herself of this famous library. The 
ownership of these superb volumes 
may well mean all the difference be- 
tween going through life only moder- 
ately successful or mounting to the 
highest pinnacle of success. 


Send for the Famous Free Book 


Send for the famous book, Fifteen 
Minutes a Day. It will furnish you full 
information about this marvelous set 
which can do so much to bring you 
success and happiness. This beautiful 
booklet will prove as interesting as 
your current magazine. It will be sent 
you free, postpaid and without obli- 
gation. Simply cut out and mail the 
coupon below. Don’t delay; do it now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 




















P. F. Collier & Son Corporation 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me Fifteen Minutes a Day, the booklet that tells all about 
Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), and Dr. Eliot's 
own story of how he came to select the greatest library of all time. 
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Lifetime of Appreciation-Give 
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x fot CHRISTMAS 


knowledge; a lifetime of practical 
and cultural information. Noother | 
gift can convey so well the per- {j 
sonal esteem and affection of the 5 
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The New Merriam- 
iii Webster, greatest of the 
} famous Merriam-Webster series, 
is now ready—completely re- 
made and greatly enlarged to 

} cover fully the vast number of 
} new words and new facts in 
| every field of thought. 
The Greatest Single Volume 
i Ever Published 
More than ever the Supreme 

ji, Authority. The most authorita- 
tive editorial staff ever organized, 


600,000 Entries—The Greatest 
Amount of Information Ever Put 
Into One Volume @ {22,000 More 
Entries Than Any Other Dictionary @ 12,000 Terms Ilus- 
trated @ Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone @ 
Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles Wonderfully Rich in 
Information @ 35,000 Geographical Entries @ 13,000 Bio- 
graphical Entries @ Exhaustive Treatment of Synonyms and 
Antonyms @ Definitions Absolutely Accurate and —y | to 
Understand @ Thousands of Etymofogies Never Before Pub. 
lished @ Pronunciation Fully and Exactly Recorded @ 3,350 
Pages @ New from Cover to Cover @ Cost $1,300,000.00. 


Get the Best—Give the Best 
At All Booksellers. Write for Information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 608 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


THT CATALOG 


Oor 41st Annual rag Bargain Catalog of new Books 
of all Publishers lists 25,000 titles— Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, etc. Illustrated, Indexed. Used by schools, 
colleges, libraries, and thousands of individuals. Write 
today for this new 1936 catalog, “Bargains In Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 167 
564-566 West Monroe Street - - Chicago, Illinois 











.. Learn Profitable Profession 
>» in QO days at Home 


Salaries of Men and in th 
fession of Swedish i Y fapcinating Bre. 


70 per 
jad Large 





. Anatomy charts and 
givenwithour course. Write ‘or di 

National College of Massage & 

eam _ Physio - Therapy, 20 N. Ashiand 

~ Avenue, Dept. 950, Chicago, Mb 


Soak 
Christmas 


f VERY day of the year 
and every twenty-four 
hours of each day The 
Salvation Army is serving 
those who need its help, 
without any question of 
race, color or creed. 
§ Last year 7,629,520 ap- 
plicants for aid—spiritual, 
moral and material—were 
dealt with by the 2,000 
Salvation Army Centers operating through- 
out the country. Four hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand, nine hundred and 
twenty-seven Christmas Dinners were 
supplied to those who could not provide 
their own. Toys and clothing were given 
to gladden the hearts of 281,044 children. 


eS 
Send your gifts to: © 
COMMISSIONER 
ALEXANDER M. DAMON 


Headquarters of The Salvation Army 
120 West Fourteenth Street 
New York, N. Y. 




























his book, from red economics to dis- 
cussions of the deity, lyrics, and 
ethics, and a varied range of philos- 
ophy. This book is almost talked, in- 
stead of written, as another reviewer 
has remarked; but Mr. Cournos has 
had a variety of public and private 
experiences which remind one of an 


artistic kitten with nine lives. His 
real name is Korshoon. (Putnam, 
$3.75.) ; 


Politics 


Land of the Free, by Herbert Apgar: 
This won the Pulitzer Prize on 
the thesis that the United States took 
the wrong turn after the Civil War. 
We should have eschewed big busi- 
ness, stock-market booms, and tem- 
peramental pseudo-prosperity. What 
is amiss and what to do about it, 
based on lessons in Americanism. 
There is a 32-page section of illustra- 
tions in the back of the book which 
is very fine indeed. (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.50.) 





The Man with a Country, by Fred- 
erick Palmer: All’s wrong with 
America, by a famous war correspon- 
dent who knows his country up and 
down. He indulges in a pitiless 
analysis, taking up many parts and 
phases. He debunks and hammers 
and deflates, and suggests interesting 
constitutional changes, rejecting fas- 
cism and communism alike. He 
wants better men in office and tells 
how they can be secured. Mr. Palmer 
certainly is no doctrinaire. (Bobbs 
Merrill, $2.50.) 


What Does America Mean? by 
Alexander Meiklejohn: One of the 
most liberal of American educators 
speaks out in a confession of belief. 
Too much nationalism thrives in the 
United States, he finds, and he fears 
that capitalism may be all too suc- 
cessful, with its stress on material 
values which threatens to turn sen- 
sitive men into robots and automa- 
tons. He argues for a codperative 
society in terms of our traditional 
liberty, and makes a good case of it. 
(Norton, $3.) 


Constitutionism, by James Mussatti: 
Very timely, in connection with the 
1936 election, when the Constitution 
may become a major issue. This book 
tells all about it, amendments, orig- 
ins, text, resume, reference lists, etc. 
It is put together in the latest of 
modernistic bindings, and is a most 
convenient supplement to Louis Eis- 
ner’s Constitution articles in the 
November, December, and January 
Review of Reviews. Recommended. 
(Richard Blank, Los Angeles, $1.) 


The Twenties, by Mark Sullivan: 
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The sixth and concluding volume of 
Our Times. Throughout the some 
six hundred and fifty pages of this 
work, covering the period from 1920 
to 1925, runs the panorama of na- 
tional and world events. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $3.75.) 


The Presidents in American His- 
tory, by Charles A. Beard: All of our 
31 Presidents, from Washington to 
Roosevelt, with pictures and a couple 
of pages of sage estimate on each one. 
By one of America’s leading histor- 
ians, whose word is a last word 
among readers in the know. (Julian 
Messner, $2.) 


Abroad 


War, by Norman Thomas: Our 
popular socialist leader has written 
an admirable critique, subtitled “no 
profit, no glory, no need”. Brought 
right down to Ethiopia, the presi- 
dential candidate takes up fighting 
front, home front, possible gains, 
causes, cures, with a telling revolu- 
tionary postscript. Dedication is 
peculiarly apt, it seems to your pa- 
cific reviewer—“To my _ children’s 
generation”. (Stokes, $1.50.) 


The Coming World War, by T. H. 
Wintringham: England’s Marxist mil- 
itary critic, an acknowledged expert, 
goes at the subject under the intro- 
ductory slogan of “Machines make 
war”. He substitutes facts and historic 
determinism for ethical sentimental- 
ities, and makes the reader feel that 
what is coming will be very unpleas- 
ant indeed. The author’s searching 
eye travels over the world, and his 
airy barrage of word-bombs hits un- 
erringly the globular high-spots. 
(Thomas Seltzer, $2.50.) 


The Submarine War, by David 
Masters: Undersea warfare devel- 
oped in the years 1914-1918 from slow 
submersibles to swift-manceuvring 
cruisers. Cruising ranges rose from 
200 to 13,000 miles. England’s com- 
merce was virtually destroyed by the 
ruthless German raiders. Against 
them there was scant defense save 
dogged British courage. Steel nets 
and mines availed little and in the 
end it was the convoy system, to- 
gether with sharp eyes and good 
marksmanship, that won out. Thou- 
sands perished in line of duty, their 
heroism lost in the compulsory si- 
lence of wartime. From this secrecy 
the author has salvaged a volume 
of incredible and true adventures, in 
many of which Americans play brave 
and skillful roles. (Henry Holt & 
Co., $2.50.) 


The Soviet Union and World Prob- 
lems, edited by Samuel N. Harper: 
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Are you, too, up against life’s big question — 


“"How Can I Make 
More Money?” 


Every bill to be paid, every need to be met, 

| T unfulfilled demands the 

answer to this question. For on its answer 

@ || hang all the other answers of life: how you |] @ 

live, what you wear, where 

you do, the position you hold, the one you 
hope to hold in future! ... 


every dream stil 








Mc than anywhere else, this ques- 
tion haunts you daily on the job. 
You want a bigger salary; more pleasant 
and interesting work to do; more advan- 
tages for your loved ones—recreation, travel, 
social activities. And so, as you keep plod- 
ding on, in_ between the little thoughts 
comes this big one, again and again: “How 
can I make more money?” 

Well, how can you? ... By working 
harder than ever, so as to attract more at- 
tention to your industry? Thousands of 
people are working harder than ever, these 
days; employers have no worries on that 
score. By trying to “get a stand-in” with 
somebody of influence? Plenty of people 
have tried that, too—only to fall down be- 
cause they couldn’t deliver. By getting 
“outside work” to do? Sooner or later, 
your regular job suffers—and then what? 

Out of the corner of your eye you can see 
a long line of folks just waiting for the job 
you have now. Any time you're “out,” a 
dozen others are ready to step in. So it’s 
dangerous to resign and look elsewhere, 
isn’t it? Besides, jobs in your same line 
elsewhere are bound to pay about what 
you're earning now. 


What's Wrong, Anyhow? 


Let’s be quite serious for a moment about 
this “money” question. Who, as you glance 
around the business world, are a money- 
makers in it? Are they the filing clerks, 
typists, stenographers, bookkeepers, time- 
keepers and routine clerical people? Or are 
they the expert salesmen, the accountants 
and C. P. A.’s, the attorneys, the traffic 
managers, the personnel directors, the sales 
correspondents, the sales managers, and 
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other executives who give orders for other 
people to execute? 

And how did these money-makers, with 
their enviable jobs and opportunities, “get 
that way”? Was it simply - working hard 
—having a “‘pull”—changing jobs till they 
found the fat salaries they wanted? 

Experience says no! . . .They make more 
money than the rank-and-file in business 
for just one reason: they have trained for 
the better-paid specialized functions that 
Tom, Dick and Harry, the rank-and-file, 
cannot discharge. 


Their Answer is Yours 


That is their answer to life’s biggest ques- 
tion. It is your answer as well. And LaSalle 
Extension University has made it possible 
for YOU—granted a real purpose and ade- 
quate education—to train for the field in 
which you would prefer to earn more money. 
Without leaving your job, you can do what 
more than 800,000 men and women have 
done already: utilize your spare time for 
home study that definitely equips you to 
get your money question answered. 

The coupon ie lists a number of spe- 
cialized vocations which today offer the in- 
teresting work, attractive opportunities, 
gratifying incomes—all the rewards that 
go with “bigger responsibilities.” Pick out 
the one that most appeals to you, check it, 
and add your name and address. Find out 
the cig ea about it a our 
inquiry will bring you promptly, without 
pr an Bo Send your pl ic sl NOW, 
and learn how to get the one right answer 
to this biggest of life’s questions—the ques- 
tion of “more money.” 





LASALLE MEMBERSHIP EMBRACES 
A COMPLETE SUCCESS - BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


ee-to get you from where you are to 
where you want to gol 


Here at LaSalle we realize that men and 
women turn to us with the hope that -we will 
aid them to achieve a successful career. That 
is why LaSalle supplies so many features no 
one ever expects when he thinks of a “‘cor- 
respondence course’’—a fact LaSalle members 
themselves discover quickly, but which we 
find it very hard to tell about adequately in 
advance. The fact of a success program, 
accurately carried out—not just a series of 
study assignments. 

First, of course, comes the training itself: 
accurate, comprehensive and up-to-the- 
minute. Training that we give you by the 
famous ‘Problem Method’ which LaSalle 
originated. But back of and beyond that are 
numerous additional services you simply don't 
expect when you enroll. . . . Individualized 
instruction fitted to your special needs. Ex- 

rt consultation service on your study prob- 
ems. Expert consultation service on any of 
your personal business problems———, sales, 
management, traffic, finance, advertising or 
what-not. Progress Reports to your employers, 
when desired, that often facilitate welcome 
promotions and pay increases. Vocational 
advice whenever it is wanted—always timely 
and often invaluable! Placement service that 
aids you to get ahead in your present job or 
select and secure a better one. Personality 
development; supplement lectures; in cer- 
tain courses, authoritative business bulletins 
that keep you advised on business trends and 
changes: and in the background of all these, 
surrounding them as the sky surrounds the 
sun, an intensely personal and earnest in- 
terest in your progress that persists long 
years beyond your graduation! 

These are some of the things that out- 
standingly distinguish LaSalle membership 
from routine home-study training—the things 
that explain LaSalle’s leadership in the adult 
education field. 


Don’t act on this advertisement unless you're really in earnest. 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1267-R, Chicago 

I would like to have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me—about my 
opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 

0 Business Management 0 Law: Degree of LL.B. 0 Personnel Management 


os 


Ask for one of 
these booklets— 
or a similar one 
onyour own field 
of business. They 
are freel 












f O Higher Accountancy Oo ey Bookkeeping 0 Business Correspondence 

| O Traffic Management 0 C. P. A. Coaching OD Business English 

i O Modern Salesmanship O Industrial Management D Effective Speaking 
O Commercial Law 0 Modern Foremanship 0 Office Management [J Stenotypy 
Name Age. 
Position Address 





LaSalle Extension University 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Rison theU. S. Pirap pecemam, OF) pete oho or C.P.A. 
ecousary. Person: al trainii — - Fa -4 of staff of eas, 
including Ce agg Fh of the American ease e of os me Write 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept 127-16 (Chicago 


The School That Has Trained 











U. $. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN—WOMEN. Common Education 
usually sufficient. Short hours. Qual- 
ify now. Write immediately for free 
32-page book, with list of positions 
and full particulars telling how to 
get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. E239 Rochester, N. Y. 


At home — in spare time. Many overcome 
“gtage-tright.” gain self-confidence and in- 
crease earning power, this easy way. Write 

for free booklet, How to Work Won- 


ders With Words and requirements, 
North American Institute Dept, 104 
3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, itinols 















Solves the 
Present 


Problem? 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


from Old Virginia 
BROMM’S Old Virginia Fruit Cake 


UNIVERSALLY praised for treasured recipe, 
highest quality, inimitable flavor. Made of 
choicest imported fruits, nuts, spices; fine old brandy. 
Delivery guaranteed, prepaid, in attractively deco- 
rated metal containers. I-Lb., $1; 2-Lb.. $1.95; 
4-Lb., $3.90, OLb., $5.75 Just ae your list, 


we'll do the rest. L. BROMM BAKING COM- 
PANY, Inc., Dept. 5. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


~ ARS. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 















‘Thou shall not be afraid for the terror 
by night, nor for the arrow that flieth 
by day; nor for the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, nor for the, de- 
struction that wasteth at noonday.”’ 
ERHAPS you know someone who is dying of cancer. 
Preis: you know someone who is threatened with this 
terror » night . . . this destruction that wasteth at 
noonday so, you certainly will help fight cancer 
through “the distribution to the public at large of the facts 
about cancer and its proper treatment. 
YOU CAN DO THIS—Buy from us today one dol- 
lar’s worth of the New York City Cancer Committee’s 
Labels. Your dollar ig spent in carrying on our 
work, The labels used on your packages, will inform 
others of this campaign. 
ANCER can often be cured when proper steps are 
taken in the early stages. A considerable part of 
cancer’s toll is due to public ignorance of the early 
signs and what physicians, hospitals and clinics have to 
offer in the way of early diagnosis and prompt treatment. 
Help us to spread this vital information. Think of the 
patient who comes too late for treatment and who, had he 
been informed, might have been saved at an earlier time, 
and you will join hands with us today. 
NOTE—If you live out-of-town, write for full information, 
free of charge, to the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


THIS COUPON will bring you 10 
labels. Cut it out, sign, and mail it 
today, with your check or @ $1 bill. 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
150 East 83rd Street, New York 


For the $1 attached, send me 10 labels. Also send, with- 
out charge the new pamphlet, ‘On Health’s Highway.” 
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Just what it says. Contributors in- 
clude A. A. Troyanovsky, Russian 
ambassador to America, Ivan Boyeff, 
Vladimir Romm, Hans Kohn, Mal- 


-bone W. Graham, experts all. Based 


on lectures given before the Norman 
Wait Harris Memorial Foundation of 
Chicago. Boyeff is chairman of Am- 
torg; Romm is a Moscow journalist; 
Kohn and Graham are professors at 
American universities. (University of 
Chicago Press, $2.50.) 


The Strange Death of Liberal Eng- 
land, by George Dangerfield: Dealing 
with that period in England’s history, 
from 1910 to 1914, which although 
important was overshadowed by the 
death of Edward VII and the world- 
wide events that followed. Not the 
usual story of war-crazed England, 
rampant with patriotism and gaiety, 
but rather the suicide of a nation’s 
tradition. Here is told what brought 
about the disintegration of the Vic- 
torian era of liberal politics and 
thought, and what caused the death 
of the Liberal party, politically, 
psychologically, and economically. 
(Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 


$3.) 


The Chinese Railways, by Cheng 
Lin (H. Lin Cheng): Fifth in the 
current series entitled China Today. 
A survey of the development of the 
railway in China, written by a former 
counsellor in the Ministry of Rail- 
ways. The early problems, popular 
resistance, and finally the situation at 
present and the future of the iron 
horse in China. (China United Press, 
Shanghei, $6.) 


The Turkish Transformation, by 
Henry Elisha Allen: The struggle of 
an oriental country desperately trying 
to mould itself so that it will fit into 
the niche of western civilization. The 
author, a professor of religion at 
Lafayette College, treats of this from 
a mental, religious, and social angle, 
in an authoritative manner. (Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, $2.50.) 


China’s Millions, my Anna Louise 
Strong: The Celestial Republic has 
450 million citizens, and the author of 
I Change Worlds devotes 450 pages to 
airing their problems and life-details. 
She studies generals, reds, women, 
strategic places, foreigners who make 
trouble for Johnny Chink. A splen- 
did book on the Far East, worth at- 
tention. (Knight, $2.50.) 


Economics 


The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, 
by Charles S. Johnson: Today in the 
South there is another kind of slav- 
ery which if unchecked may become 
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as troublesome, both economically 
and ethically, as the slavery found in 
that section before the Civil War. 
This book deals with the two greatest 
problems, the rent cropper and the 
share cropper. The difference be- 
tween the two is mainly one of de- 
gree, the rent cropper furnishing his 
own food and equipment, while the 
share cropper must be in debt for 
that as well as the rent of the land. 
According to the author, the AAA 
has merely taken some of the woes 
from the back of the landowner and 
dumped them onto the tenants. His 
suggestion for a way out is a complete 
reorganization of the land system of 
the South so as to provide for as 
broad an ownership of land by the 
small farmers as possible. (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, $1.) 


I Break Strikes! by Edward Levin- 
son: Pertaining to the technique of 
Pearl L. Bergoff, professional strike- 
breaker, by the labor editor of the 
New York Post. The subject is al- 
leged underworld tactics employed 
by big business in preserving order, 
and photographs scattered plentifully 
through the book give a mute recital 
of embattled eloquence. Bergoff is 
said to have made $700,000 in three 
weeks by his “breaking”. (McBride, 
$2.50.) 


Three Monographs on Color, pre- 
pared by the Research Laboratories 
of the International Printing Ink 
Corporation: Order an automobile 
built to your own specifications and 
a dozen manufacturers will be able 
to fill the order identically in every 
particular except color. The need for 
more accurate measurement and spe- 
cification of color, the need for a 
commonly understood scientific color 
language, is the raison d’etre of these 
three books. All scientific and prac- 
tical knowledge of color has been re- 
duced to usable essentials under 
three headings: Color Chemistry, 
Color as Light, and Color in Use. 
These afford the layman excellent 
opportunity to acquire an apprecia- 
tion of the subject from the varying 
viewpoints of artist, psychologist, 
physicist, chemist and printer; to 
learn how to describe a color cor- 
rectly in terms of hue, value, and 
chroma, to anticipate the effect of 
backgrounds. and when to break the 
rules. ($10.) 


The Lords of Creation, by Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen: This able editor 
and astute follower of trends wrote 
the elegant Only Yesterday, which 
delighted all of us a few years ago. 
It was an account of the Tremendous 
Twenties. Now Mr. Allen goes back 
to 1900, and from there forward, with 
financial and social escapades which 
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will delight and shock and provoke 
unqualified amazement. How could 
we all have been so cash-silly a few 
decades before now, although we are 
hardly cash-sane today? The style is 
charming, and the work makes useful 
case-history in the study of our 
moneyed times. What price pre-war? 
(Harpers, $3.) 


It Can’t Happen Here, by Sinclair 
Lewis: Any book by Mr. Lewis, 
whether or not you agree with him, 
is always important in that a great 
many people will either be praising 
it or damning it. This one deals with 
what would happen if America went 
fascist. Not one of the author’s very 
best. (Doubleday Doran, $2.50.) 


Our Disputed Constitution 


(Continued from page 48) 

from passing any laws “impairing the 
obligation of contracts”. The word 
“contracts” was intended to refer 
to real agreements; yet the court 
amended it to include corporate 
grants, charters, and franchises, and 
protected such state bounties as “con- 
tracts” under the Constitution. 

The Bill of Rights and the Four- 
teenth Amendment both contain in- 
junctions against the deprivation “of 
any person of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty without due process of law”. 
The Bill of Rights limited the fed- 
eral government, and the Fourteenth 
Amendment governs the states. These 
due process clauses were intended 
to prevent individuals (i.e. persons) 
against procedural discrimination and 
injustice such as being put in jail or 
executed without a trial, or having 
tangible and real property seized 
without proper court decree. His- 
torically that is what it was construed 
to mean under the Magna Charta of 
1215. Yet after the Civil War the 
court extended the phraseology of 
the due process clauses to protect 
corporations as well as “persons”. 
Protection afforded was not only 
against judicial procedural injustice, 
but also against legislation enacted 
by state and federal governments for 
the common good of the citizenry 
under the police power. 


The Court Is Boss 


Thus, through its construction of 
the due process clauses, the Supreme 
Court has exercised a vast political 
power. It has indeed constituted it- 
self the official censor over public, 
social, and economic legislation. 

The court, under the due process 
clauses, condemned a state act limit- 
ing the hours of employment in bake- 
shops to ten a day; prohibited the 
fixing of wages in packing concerns; 
declared invalid a law making it a 
misdemeanor for an employer to 
threaten to discharge an employee on 
account of membership in a trade 
union; invalidated a state law which 
forbade the issuance of injunctions in 
labor disputes; condemned legislation 
designed to do away with the open 
shop; overruled a state statute which 
made it a crime for an employer to 


require an employee to agree not to 
join a union; held unconstitutional a 
congressional statute forbidding cor- 
porations engaged in interstate com- 
merce from discriminating against 
trade unions in the employment of 
labor; ruled out state and District of 
Columbia minimum wage laws for 
men, women, and children; invali- 
dated a state law which legalized 
peaceful picketing; held unconstitu- 
tional a state law conferring the ab- 
solute right to strike; declared it to 
be an infringement of “freedom of 
commerce” for Congress to prohibit 
child labor. 

In most of these cases the court, 
under the due process clauses, was 
careful to protect the liberty of every 
wage earner “to sell his labor upon 
such terms as he deems proper”. 

The court has also amended the 
word “property” in the due process 
clauses so as to include “business” as 
well. Justice Holmes, the great dis- 
senter, called this a “fallacy” and a 
“delusion”. He said: “By calling a 
business ‘property’, you make it seem 
like land.” 

Pursuant to this amended con- 
struction, the court has protected rail- 
roads and utilities against rate mak- 
ing bodies; approved the holding 
company type of trust (in 1895); 
ruled out the Lever Act which for- 
bade profiteering during the war; in- 
validated statutes designed to prevent 
the conduct of employment agencies; 
prohibited legislation requiring drug 
stores to be owned by registered 
pharmacists; enjoined state interfer- 
ence with the ticket-scalping busi- 
ness; forbade state regulation of the 
ice business; protected the right to 
teach German in private schools dur- 
ing the war; and validated the 
slaughter-house trust in Louisiana. 

The court’s amendments of the 
words “persons”, “liberty”, and “prop- 
erty” in the due process clauses have 
created a twilight zone which neither 
state nor nation seems able to pene- 
trate to alleviate industrial and labor 
conditions. It has prevented the en- 
actment of social legislation consid- 
ered axiomatic throughout Europe. 

How this twilight zone, and other 
judicially constructed impediments, 
have affected New Deal legislation 
will be shown in our next article. 
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. IAGE 
- by CHARLES CLINTON, M. D. 

This book is all that 
the title implies! 


ee 
\X) hat countless 


marriages could get started 
right if Dr. Clinton’s in- 
structions for the wedding 
night were studied by those 


about to be married.” 
DR. RALPH WELLES KEELER 


A: last .2- 8 


| book of sex technique that 
treats the subject frankly and 
in informative detail without 
offending the reader’s sense 
of decency ...A medical 
authority proves that it is 
possible to cast aside all 
pretense and false modesty 
and discuss the most impor- 
tant single factor in the lives 
| of men and women in a 





manner that is a compliment 
to the reader’s intelligence. 


SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS FOR 
MARITAL CONDUCT 

@ It is the purpose of this book 
to give, in clear yet dignified 
manner, exact instructions for the 
fuller understanding of marital 
procedure... Dr, Clinton’s long 
years as a physician and wide 
clinical experience merit your 
confidence in his opinions. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS 
INCLUDED 
The Organs of Sex 
Correct Preliminaries 
Impotence— causes and cures 
Frigidity 
The Wedding Night 
Variety in Technique 
Frequency of Union 
Birth Control 
Fertility Periods 
Sexual Adjustments 
————_ 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! | 


an $9.00 


8 Thisvivid 
book, cloth 
bound, is 
printed in 
clear type 
and illose 
trated with 
informative 
diagrams. 
Not sold 
to minors 


PIONEER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 4A12, 1270 Sixth Ave., Radio City, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me “Sex Behavior 
in Marriage’ in a plain wrapper, as indi- 
cated below. If Iam not completely satisfied 
I will return the book within 5 days and my 
money will be immediately refunded. : 
D Enclosed find $2.00 send postage prepaid. 
D Send C. O. D. I will pay postman $2.00, 

plus few cents postage on delivery. 
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YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Family Maintenance 


Question: Please inform me re- 
garding the Family Maintenance 
policy, offered by several leading life 
insurance institutions. 

ANSWER: Family Maintenance sig- 
nifies maintenance for your wife and 
children. This policy agrees that in 
the event of your death, within a cer- 
tain period, the company will assume 
the obligation of maintaining your 
family to the extent of a monthly in- 
come of such amount as you may se- 
lect, for a period of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, and then in addition 
will pay a substantial lump sum. You 
may now protect your wife and chil- 
dren from possible tragedies by the 
Family Maintenance agreement, which 
may be attached to new issues of life, 
limited pay life, and endowment con- 
tracts. 


You Pay a Tax 


Q. If a life insurance policy is 
transferred for valuable consideration, 
how is the income tax computed 
under the 1935 law? 

A. There must be included in the 
gross income of the person selling his 
interest, for the year in which the 
transfer is made, the amount of the 
excess of the sale price over the total 
amount of premiums paid. Any loss 
is not deductible from the gross in- 
come. 

There will also be a taxable gain 
to the purchaser if the amount sub- 
sequently received by him, less pre- 
miums paid by him, exceeds the pur- 
chase price. 


Hospital Care 


Q. I should like more information 
about the three-cents-a-day plan for 
hospital care, which was described 
briefly in the October issue. 

A. The three-cents-a-day plan for 
hospital care is operated on a non- 
profit community service basis, for 
groups of employed people and their 
families. The group insurance prin- 
ciple is used, but no cash payments 
are made to the subscriber. Instead, 


the hospital service corporation pays 
the hospital for services rendered to 
members. 

Benefits include hospital care in 
semi-private accommodations for 21 
days each year in one or more admis- 
sions. Service covers general nursing 
care, laboratory examinations, ordi- 
nary X-rays, use of operating room, 
medications, and dressings, hospital 
maternity service for those who have 
been members more than 10 months, 
and general anesthesia when supplied 
by hospital employees. Patients re- 
maining more than 21 days receive 25 
per cent discount from regular hos- 
pital fees. The cost of doctor’s ser- 
vices is not included. 

Rates charged members of the New 
York plan are subject to approval of 
the New York State Superintendent of 
Insurance. Present rates are 90 cents 
monthly on payroll deduction, $2.60 
quarterly, or $10 a year in advance. 

There is no physical examination, 
and anyone under 65 may join if he 
meets group qualifications. No indi- 
vidual applications are accepted. Only 
hospital cases not included in benefits 
are those not regularly treated in a 
typical hospital. 


Tax Savings 


Q. I have an estate worth $200,000. 
I am aware of the $40,000 personal 
exemption under the federal estate 
tax law, with a like exemption in life 
insurance payable to specific bene- 
ficiaries. Would my taxable estate be 
greater if I purchased additional life 
insurance? 

A. Life insurance payable to named 
beneficiaries is exempt up to $40,000. 
Any additional life insurance may 
also be exempt from the estate tax if 
the insured has irrevocably relin- 
quished all incidents of ownership in 
favor of the beneficiary or benefici- 
aries. Thus the purchaser’s insurance 
estate may be increased to any ex- 
tent without increasing his taxable 
estate. 

The relinquishment of ownership 
in the insurance would constitute a 
taxable gift of the value of the policy 
at the time of the transfer, subject 


to the deductions and exemptions al- 
lowed in the federal gift tax law. In 
the case of new insurance issued with 
all incidents of ownership vested in 
the beneficiaries, the value of the gift 
would be the premium paid; and in 
transfers of existing insurance the 
value of the gift would be the cash 
value, if any, of the insurance at the 
time of transfer, plus the value of 
any prepaid insurance adjusted to 
the date of the gift. 

The estate t& saving through life 
insurance can be effected by a trans- 
fer of the insurance at any time, but 
by making the transfer before Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, there may be an addi- 
tional saving by virtue of the lower 
gift tax rates in force up to that date. 


To Raise Cash 


Q. I own a 20 Payment Life policy 
with a large mutual company. I am in 
need of some cash, and do not want 
to lose the policy, nor reduce the 
amount by borrowing on it. 

A. There are many individuals with 
problems similar to yours. You should 
apply to your company, asking that it 
change your policy from a Limited 
form to Ordinary Life. You will have 
to submit to a physical examination. 
If you meet the qualifications of the 
company, it will issue a new policy, 
bearing the date of your old one and 
containing the same features, with a 
substantially reduced premium. In 
addition, it will return the excessive 
premiums paid during the period in 
which you owned a limited form. This 
return varies with the age of the in- 
dividual and the premium paid. 


Quarterly vs. Annual 


Q. Iam paying my 20 Payment Life 
policy quarterly. Will it save me 
money if I pay premiums semi-annu- 
ally or annually? 

A. Yes. If you pay your 20 Pay- 
ment policy on a semi-annual basis 
(assuming, for example, you are thirty- 
five years of age and own a $10,000 
policy), you will save approximately 
$6 yearly. With an annual payment 
you will save $23. 


Readers are invited to submit insurance questions. Answers will be given by mail or printed here. Address: 
Insurance Service Division, Review of Reviews, 233 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Our Authors 


RicHarp Barry, who writes on the 
Ethiopian situation, is best known as 
a battle journalist. During the Russo- 
Japanese War, for example, he served 
as war correspondent for Collier’s 
Weekly. In addition to this, he has 
written a number of novels and plays. 
His range of military experience has 
been so wide that he speaks with a 
deal of authority. 


JoHN Sparco came to the United 
States thirty-five years ago, from 
England. For many years he has 
lived in Vermont, studying the Re- 
publicanism which enabled that state 
to remain steadfast against Democrat 
avalanches in 1912 and 1932. He has 
served as president of the state’s 
sesqui-centennial commission, of its 
Washington bi-centennial commis- 
sion, and of its historical society. He 
is trustee of its state library. Earlier 
in his political career Mr. Spargo was 
a leading Socialist, famed as the 
biographer of Karl Marx, and as an 
interpreter of Socialist principles. He 
resigned from the party in 1917. 


Louis P. Ersner contributes the sec- 
ond of his articles on the Constitution 
this month. The first of these studies 
met with a great deal of interest, and 


the complete series of three (Novem- | 


ber, December, January numbers) 
should be read by anyone wishing an 
authoritative knowledge on this mat- 
ter. Mr. Eisner is practicing law in 
New York at the present time with 
the firm of Brodek and Eisner. He re- 
ceived his education at Columbia, 
Brooklyn Law School, and New York 
University. 


DonaLtp ANDERSON LaiRD is a psy- 
chologist from Indiana, and a specialist 
on business and industrial questions. 
He is famous as a debunker, and also 
as technical adviser to various com- 
panies. He has written books and 
articles, being a frequent contributor 
to the Review of Reviews. He is 
associated with the Rivercrest Psy- 
chological Laboratory, at Hamilton, 
in the state of New York. 


Howarp L. Mrincos is undoubtedly 
one of the best informed writers on 
aeronautics in the United States to- 
day. He has contributed many 
articles to our leading periodicals 
and newspapers over a long period of 
time. During the World War he saw 
service in the Volunteer Air Service 
of the United States. He has also 
written several books on aviation. 
He has always been closely associated 
with the aeronautical industry; but 


is perhaps best known as the editor | 


of the Aircraft Year Book. 











To Understand Clearly 


The WORD of GOD 
you need this Wonderful Book! 


Nearly 
2000 Pages 


42 Charts 
27 Maps 
















... it truly 
“UNFOLDS” 
the Bible 


THE NEW 


ANALYTICAL BIBLE 


To properly understand and interpret the Word of God, you 


should have THE NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE... 
Endorsed and used by over 20,000 


talked of Bible in America. 


the most 


of America’s leading ministers and teachers! 


A Complete Biblical Library in ONE Volume 


800 pages of special helps. Many ex- 
clusive features found in no other book. 
A 200 page Bible Dictionary, 42 
Analytical Charts, 27 maps, 66 in- 
troductions to the books of the Bible, 
66 Bible outlines, contemporaneous 


Free siete CourRsE 


with each copy of 
THE NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE 


64 page book containing 21 lessons 
and over 1200 questions, by Dr. 
James R. Kaye, Ph.D., LL.D., one 
of America’s foremost Bible scholars. 
Complete, comprehensive, concise. . . 
it will make the Bible a new book to 
you. 


History, Outstanding Facts follow 
each book. King James version with 
5566 corrected renderings from the 
American Standard version. Size 
534 x 854 x 114. Comes in 10 dif- 
ferent styles of bindings. 


SEND NOW FOR FREE CATALOG 


~---------------+ 


j John A. Dickson Pub. Co., Dept. RR. 
801 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 
Please mail me, without obligation, your 
| 2-color catalog illustrating and describing 
THE NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE. | 











